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CHapter Y. 


N OLLY awoke early on the following morning, and early 
4 informed the rest of the household that the weather was 
satisfactory. She flew into Ruth’s room with the hot water, to 
wake her and set her mind at rest on a subject of such engrossing 
interest ; she imparted it repeatedly to Charles through his key- 
hole, until a low incoherent muttering convinced her that he also 
Was rejoicing in the good news. She took all the dolls out of the 
baskets in which Ruth’s careful hands had packed them the 
evening before, in the recognised manner in which dolls travel 
without detriment to their toilets, namely, head downwards, with 
their orange top boots turned upwards to the sky. In short, 
Molly busied herself in the usual ways in which an only child 
finds employment. 

It really was a glorious day. Except in Molly’s eyes it was 
almost too good a day for a school-feast; too good a day, Ruth 
thought, as she looked out, to be spent entirely in playing at endless 
games of “Sally Water” and “ Oranges and Lemons,” and in pour- 
ing out sweet tea in a tent. She remembered a certain sketch at 
Arleigh, an old deserted house in the neighbourhood, which she 
had long wished to make. What a day for asketch! But she 
shut her eyes to the temptation of the evil one, and went out into 
the garden, where Molly’s little brown hands were devastating 
the beds for the approaching festival, and Molly’s shrill voice was 
piping through the fresh morning air. 

There had been rain in the night, and to-day the earth had all 
her diamonds on, just sent down reset from heaven. The trees 
came out resplendent, unable to keep their leaves still for very 
vanity, and dropping gems out of their settings at every rustle. 
No one had been forgotten. Every tiniest shrub and plant had its 
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little tiara to show; rare jewels cut by a Master Hand, which at 
man’s rude touch, or, for that matter, Molly’s either, slid away to 
tears. 

“ You don’t mean to say, Molly,” said Charles, later in the day, 
when all the dolls had been passed in review before him, and he 
had criticised each, “that you are going to leave me all day by 
myself? What shall I do between luncheon and tea time, when 
I have fed the guinea pigs and watered the “blue-belia,” as you 
call it?—Where has that imp disappeared to now? I think,” 
with a glance at Ruth, who was replacing the cotton wool on the 
doll’s faces, “I really think, though I own I fancied I hada 
previous engagement, that I shall be obliged to come to the 
school-feast too.” 

“Don’t,” said Ruth, looking up suddenly from her work with 
grey serious eyes. “Be advised. No man who respects himself 
makes himself common by attending village school-feasts and 
attempting to pour out tea, which he is never allowed to do in 
private life.” 

“T could hand buns,” suggested Charles. “ You take a gloomy 
view of your fellow-creatures, Miss Deyncourt. I see you under- 
rate my powers with plates of buns.” 

“Far from it. I only wished to keep you from quitting your 
proper sphere.” 

“What, may I ask, is my proper sphere ?” 

“Not to come to school-feasts at all; or, if you feel that is 
beyond you, only to arrive when you are too late to be of any use; 
to stand about with a hunting-crop in your hand—for, of course, 
you will come on horseback—and then, after refreshing all of us 
workers by a few well-chosen remarks, to go away again at an 
easy canter.” 

“T think I could do that, if it would give pleasure; and I am 
most grateful to you for pointing out my proper course to me. I 
have observed it is the prerogative of woman in general not only 
to be absolutely convinced as to her own line of action, but also 
to be able to point out that of man to his obtuser perceptions.” 

“T believe you are perfectly right,” said Ruth, becoming 
serious. “If men, especially prime ministers, were to apply to 
almost any woman I know (except, of course, myself) for advice as 
to the administration of the realm or their own family affairs, I 
have not the slightest doubt that not one of them would be sent 
empty away, but would be furnished instantly with a complete 
guide-book as to his future movements on this side the grave.” 

“Oh, some people don’t stop there,” said Charles. “Aunt 
Mary, in my young days, used to think nothing of the grave if I 
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had displeased her. She still revels in a future court of justice, 
and an eternal cat-o’-nine tails beyond the tomb. Well, Molly, so 
here you are, back again! What’s the last news?” 

The news was the extraordinary arrival of five new kittens, 
which, according to Molly, the old stable cat had just discovered 
in a loft, and took the keenest personal interest in. Charles was 
dragged away only half acquiescent, to help in a decision that 
must instantly be come to, as to which of the two spotted or the 
three plain ones should be kept. 

It was a day of delight to Molly. She had the responsibility 
and honour of driving Ruth and the dolls in her own donkey-cart 
to the scene of action, where the school children, and some of the 
idlest or most good-natured of Mrs. Alwynn’s friends, were even 
then assembling, and where Mrs. Alwynn herself was already 
dashing from point to point, buzzing like a large “ bumble ” bee. 

As the donkey-cart crawled up, a grey figure darted out of the 
tent, and flew to meet them from afar. Dare, who had been on 
the look-out for them for some time, offered to lift out Molly, 
helped out Ruth, held the baskets, wished to unharness the 
donkey, let the wheel go over his patent leather shoe, and in 
short made himself excessively agreeable, if not in Ruth’s, at least 
in Molly’s eyes, who straightway entered into conversation with 
him, and invited him to call upon herself and the guinea pigs at 
Atherstone at an early date. 

Then ensued the usual scene at festivities of this description. 
Tea was poured out like water (very like warm water), buns, cakes, 
and bread and butter were eaten, were crumbled, were put in 
pockets, were stamped underfoot. Large open tarts, covered 
with thin sticks of pastry, called by the boys “ the tarts with the 
grubs on ’em,” disappeared apace, being constantly replaced by 
others made in the same image, from which the protecting but 
adhesive newspaper had to be judiciously peeled. When the last 
limit of the last child had been reached, the real work of the day 
began—the games. Under a blazing sun for the space of two 
hours “ Sally Water ” or “ Nuts in May” must be played, with an 
occasional change to “ Oranges and Lemons.” 

Ruth, who had before been staying with the Alwynns at the 
time of their school-feast, hardened her heart and began that 
immoral but popular game of “Sally Water.” 

“Sally, Sally Water, come sprinkle your pan; 
Rise up a husband, a handsome young man. 
Rise, Sally, rise, and don’t look sad, 
You shall have a husband, good or bad.” 
The last line showing how closely the state of feeling of village 
mM 2 
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society as regards the wedded state resembles the view taken of 
it in the highest circles. 

Other games were already in full swing. Mrs. Alwynn, flushed 
and shrill, was organising an infant troop. A good-natured curate 
was laying up for himself treasure elsewhere, by a present 
expenditure of halfpence secreted in a tub of bran. Dare, not to 
be behindhand, took to swinging little girls with desperate and 
heated good-nature. His bright smile and genial brown face soon 
gained the confidence of the children; and then he swung them 
as they had never been swung before. It was positively the first 
time that some of the girls had ever seen their heels above their 
heads. And his powers of endurance were so great. First his 
coat and then his waistcoat were cast aside as he warmed to his 
work, until at last he dragged the sleeve of his shirt out of the 
socket, and had to retire into private life behind a tree, in com- 
pany with Mrs. Eccles and a needle and thread. But he reappeared 
ugain, and was soon swept into a game of cricket that was being 
got up among the elder boys; bowled the schoolmaster ; batted 
brilliantly and with considerable flourish for a few moments, only 
to knock his own wickets down with what seemed singular want 
of care; and then fielded with cat-like activity and an entire 
oblivion of the game, receiving a swift ball on his own person, 
only to choke, coil himself up, and recover his equanimity and the 
ball in a moment. 


All things come to an end, and at last the Slumberleigh church 
clock struck four, and Ruth could sink giddily on to a bench, and 
push back the few remaining hairpins that were left to her, and 
feebly endeavour, with a pin eagerly extracted by Dare from the 
back of his neck, to join the gaping ruin of torn gathers in her 
dress, so daintily fresh two hours ago, so dilapidated now. 

“There they come,” said Mrs. Alwynn indignantly, who was 
fanning herself with her pocket-handkerchief, which stout women 
ought to be forbidden by law to do. ‘There are Mrs. Thursby 
and Mabel. Just like them, arriving when the games are all 
over! And, dear me! who is that with them? Why, it is Sir 
Charles Danvers. I had no idea he was staying with them. 
Brown particularly told me they had not brought back any friend 
with them yesterday. Dear me! Howodd! And Brown——” 

“Sir Charles Danvers is staying at Atherstone,” said Ruth. 

“ At Atherstone, is he? Well, my dear, this is the first I have 
heard of it, if he is. I don’t see what there is to make a secret 
of in that. Most natural he should be staying there, I should have 
thought. And, if that’s one of Mabel’s new gowns, all I can say 
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is that yours is quite as nice, Ruth, though I know it is from last 
year, and those full fronts as fashionable as ever.” 

As Mr. and Mrs. Alwynn went forward to meet the Thursbys, 
Charles strolled up to Ruth, and planted himself deliberately in 
front of her. 

“You observe that I am here?” he said. 

“‘T do.” 

“At the proper time?” 

“ At the proper time.” 

“And in my sphere? I have tampered with no buns, you will 
remark, and teapots have been far from me.” 

“T am rejoiced my little word in season has been of such use.” 

“Tt has, Miss Deyncourt. The remark you made this morning 
I considered honest, though poor ; and I laid it to heart accordingly. 
But,” with a change of tone, “ you look tired to death. You have 
been out in the sun too long. I am going off now. I only came 
because I met the Thursbys, and they dragged me here. Come 
home with me through the woods. You have no idea how agree- 
able I am in the open air. It will be shady all the way, and not 
half so fatiguing as being shaken in Molly’s donkey-cart.” 

“In the donkey-cart I must return, however, if I die on the 
way,” said Ruth, with a tired smile. “I can’t leave Molly. 
Besides, all is not over yet. The races and prizes take time ; and, 
when at last they are dismissed, a slice of” 

“No, Miss Deyncourt, no! Not more food!” 

“A slice of cake will be applied eaternally to each of the child- 
ren, which rite brings the festivities to a close. There! I see 
the dolls are being carried out. I must go;” anda moment later 

tuth and Molly and Dare, who had been hovering near, were 
busily unpacking and shaking out the dolls; and Charles, after a 
little desultory conversation with Mabel Thursby, strolled away, 
with his hands behind his back and his nose in the air in the 
manner habitual to him. 

And so the day wore itself out at last; and after a hymn had 
been shrieked the children were dismissed, and Ruth and Molly 
at length drove away. 

“ Hasn’t it been delicious?” said Molly. ‘And my doll was 
chosen first. Lucy Bigg, with the rash on her face, got it. I wish 
little Sarah had had it. I do love Sarah so very much; but Sarah 
had yours, Ruth, with the real pocket and the handkerchief in it. 
That will be asurprise for her when she gets home. And that new 
gentleman was so kind about the teapots, wasn’t he? He always 
filled mine first. He’s coming to see me very soon, and to bring 
a curious black dog that he has of his very own, called ———” 
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“Stop, Molly,” said Ruth, as the donkey’s head was being sawed 
round towards the blazing high-road ; “let us go home through 
the woods. I know it is longer, but I can’t stand any more sun 
and dust to-day.” 

“You do look tired,” said Molly, “and your lips are quite 
white. My lips turned white once, before I had the measles, and 
I felt very curious inside, and then spots came all over. You 
don’t feel like spots, do you, Cousin Ruth? We will go back by 
the woods, and I’ll open the gates, and you shall hold the reins, 
I dare say Balaam will like it better too.” 

Molly had called her donkey Balaam partly owing to a mis- 
apprehension of Scripture narrative, and partly owing to the 
assurance of Charles, when in sudden misgiving she had consulted 
him on the point, that Balaam had been an ass. 

Balaam’s reluctant under-jaw was accordingly turned in the 
direction of the woods, and, little thinking the drive might prove 
an eventful one, Ruth and Molly set off at that easy amble which 
a well-fed pampered donkey will occasionally indulge in. 


| 
| 
| 


Cuapter VI. 


Arter the glare and the noise, the shrill blasts of penny trumpets, 
| and the sustained beating of penny drums, the silence of the 
Slumberleigh woods was delightful to Ruth; the comparative 

silence, that is to say, for, where Molly was, absolute silence need , 

never be feared. . 


| 
| Long before the first gate had been reached Balaam had, of 
| 





course, returned to the mode of procedure which suited him and 
his race best, and it was only when the road inclined to be down- 
hill that he could be urged into anything like a trot. 
“Never mind,” said Molly consolingly to Ruth, as he finally 
settled into a slow lounge, gracefully waving his ears and tail at 
the army of flies which accompanied him, “ when we get to the 
place where the firs are, and the road goes between the rocks, it’s 
| downhill all the way, and we'll gallop down.” 
But it was a long way to the firs, and Ruth was in no hurry. It 
' was an ideal afternoon, verging towards evening ; an afternoon of 
golden lights and broken shadows, of vivid greens in shady places. 
It must have been on such a day as this, Ruth thought, that the 
Almighty walked in the garden of Eden when the sun was low, 
while as yet the tree of knowledge was but in blossom, while as 
yet autumn and its apples were far off, long before fig-leaves and 
millinery were thought of. 


On either side the bracken and the lady-fern grew thick and 
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high, almost overlapping the broad moss-grown path, across which 
the young rabbits popped away in their new brown coats, showing 
their little white linings in their lazy haste. A dog-rose had hung 
out a whole constellation of pale stars for Molly to catch at as 
they passed. A family of honeysuckle clung, faint and sweet, 
just beyond the reach of the little hand that stretched after them 
in turn. 

They had reached the top of an ascent that would have been 
level to anything but the mean spirit of a donkey, when Molly 
gave a start. 

“Cousin Ruth! there’s something creeping among the trees. 
Don’t you hear it? Oh-h-h!” 

There really was a movement in the bracken, which grew too 
thick and high to allow of anything being easily seen at a little 
distance. 

“Tf it’s a lion,” said Molly in a faint whisper, “and I feel in 
my heart it is, he must have Balaam.” 

Balaam at this moment pricked his large ears, and Molly and 
Ruth both heard the snapping of a twig, and saw a figure slip 
behind a tree. Molly’s spirits rose, and Ruth’s went down in 
proportion. The woods were lonely, and they were nearing the 
most lonely part. 

“It’s only a man,” said Ruth rather sharply. “I expect it is 
one of the keepers.” (Oh, Ruth!) “Come, Molly, we shall 
never get home at this rate. Whip up Balaam, and let us trot 
down the hill.” 

Much relieved about Balaam’s immediate future, Molly incited 
him to a really noble trot, and did not allow him to relapse even 
on the flat which followed. Through the rattling and the jolting, 
however, Ruth could still hear a stealthy rustle in the fern and 
underwood. The man was following them. 

“He’s coming after us,” whispered Molly, with round frightened 
eyes, “and Balaam will stop in a minute, I know. Oh, Cousin 
Ruth, what shall we do?” 

Ruth hesitated. They were nearing the steep pitch where the 
firs overhung the road, which was cut out between huge boulders 
of rock and sandstone. The ground rose rough and precipitous 
on their right, and fell away to their left. Just over the brow of 
the hill, out of sight, was, as she well knew, the second gate. 
The noise in the brushwood had ceased. Turning suddenly, her 
quick eye just caught sight of a figure disappearing behind the 
slope of the falling ground to the left. He was a lame man, and 
he was running. In a moment she saw that he was making a 
short cut, with the intention of waylaying them at the gate. He 
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would get there long before they would, and even then Balaam 
was beginning the ascent, which really was an ascent this time, 
at his slowest walk. 

Molly’s teeth were chattering in her little head. 

“ Now, Molly,” said Ruth sharply, “listen to me, and don’t be 
a baby. He'll wait for us at the gate, so he can’t see us here. 
Get out this moment, and we will both run up the hill to the 
keeper’s cottage at the top of the bank. We shall get there first, 
because he is lame.” 

They had passed the bracken now, and were among the moss 
and sandstone beneath the firs. Ruth hastily dragged Molly out 
of the cart without stopping Balaam, who proceeded, twirling his 
ears, leisurely without them. 

“Oh, my poor Balaam!” sobbed Molly, with a backward glance 
at that unconscious favourite marching towards its doom. 

“There is no time to think of poor Balaam now,” replied Ruth. 
| “ Run on in front of me, and don’t step on anything crackly.” 
“ Never in this world,” thought Ruth, “ will I come alone here 








with Molly again. Never again will I——” 
| But it was stiff climbing, and the remainder of the resolution 
‘ was lost. 
| They are high to the right above the white gate now. The 
keeper’s cottage is in sight, built against a ledge of rock, up to 
| which wide rough steps have been cut in the sandstone. Ruth 


looks down at the gate below. He is waiting—the dreadful man 
| is waiting there, as she expected; and Balaam, toying with a 
fern, is at that moment coming round the corner. She sees that 
| he takes in the situation instantly. There is but one way in 
which they can have fled, and he knows it. In a moment he 
comes halting and pounding up the slope. He sees their white 
dresses among the firs. Run, Molly! run, Ruth! Spare no 
expense. If your new black sash catches in the briars, let it 
| catch ; heed it not, for he is making wonderful play with that 
lame leg up the hill. It is an even race. Now for the stone 
steps! How many more there are than there ever were before ! 
Quick through the wicket, and up through the little kitchen 
garden. Molly is at the door first, beating upon it, and calling 
wildly on the name of Brown. 

And then Ruth’s heart turns sick within her. The door is 
locked. Through the window, which usually blossoms with 
geraniums, she can see the black fireplace and the bare walls. 
No Brown within answers to Molly’s cries. Brown has been 
turned away for drinking. Mrs. Brown, who hung a slender 
‘‘ wash” on the hedge only last week, has departed with her lord. 
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Brown’s cottage is tenantless. The pursuer must have known it 
when he breasted the hill. A mixed sound as of swearing and 
stumbling comes from the direction of the stone steps. The 
pursuer is evidently intoxicated, probably lunatic! 

“Quick, Molly!” gasps Ruth, “round by the back, and then 
cut down towards the young plantation, and make for the road 
again. Don’t stop for me.” 

The little yard, the pigstye, the waterbutt, fly past. Past fly 
the empty kennels. Past does not fly the other gate. Locked ; 
padlocked. It is like a bad dream. Molly, with a windmill-like 
exhibition of black legs, gives Ruth a lead over. Now ‘for it, 
Ruth! The bars are close together and the gate is high. It is 
not a time to stick at trifles. What does it matter if you can get 
over best by assuming a masculine equestrian attitude for a 
moment on the top bar? There! And now, down the hill 
again, away to your left. Take to your heels, and be thankful 
they are not high ones. Never mind if your hair is coming down. 
You have a thousand good qualities, Ruth, high principles, and a 
tender conscience, but you are not a swift runner, and you have 
not played “Sally Water” all day for nothing. Molly is far in 
front now. A heavy trampling is not far behind; nay, it is 
closer than you thought. And your eyes are becoming misty, 
Ruth, and armies of drums are beating every other sound out of 
your ears—that shouting behind you, for instance. The intoxi- 
cated, murderous lunatic is close behind. One minute! Two 
minutes! How many moreseconds can you keepitup? Through 
the young plantation, down the hill, into the sandy road again, 
the sandy, uphill road. How much longer can you keep it up? 


Charles strolled quietly homewards, enjoying the beauties of 
nature, and reflecting on the quantity of rabbit shooting that Mr. 
Thursby must enjoy. He may also have mused on Lady Grace, 
for anything that can be known to the contrary, and have possibly 
made a mental note that if it had been she whom he had asked to 
walk home with him, instead of Ruth, he would not have been 
alone at that moment. Be that how it may, he leisurely pursued 
his path until a fallen tree beside the bank looked so inviting, 
that (Evelyn and Ralph having gone out to friends at a distance) 
Charles, who was in no hurry to return to Lady Mary, seated 
himself thereon, with a cigarette to bear him company. 

To him, with rent garments and dust upon her head, and 
indeed all over her, suddenly appeared Molly; Molly, white with 
panic, breathless, unable to articulate, pointing in the direction 
from which she had come. In a moment Charles was tearing 
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down the road at full speed. A tall, swaying figure almost ran 
against him at the first turn, and Ruth only avoided him to 
collapse suddenly in the dry ditch, her face in the bank, and a 
yard of sash biting the dust along the road behind her. 

Her pursuer stopped short. Charles made a step towards him, 


and stopped short also, The two men stood and looked at each 
other without speaking. 


When Ruth found herself in a position to make observations, 
she discovered that she was sitting by the roadside, with her 
head resting against—was it a tweed arm or the bank? She 
moved a little, and found that first impressions are apt to prove 
misleading. It was the bank. She opened her eyes to see a 
brown, red-lined hat on the ground beside her, half full of water, 
through which she could dimly discern the golden submerged 
name of the maker. She seemed to have been contemplating it 
with vague interest for about an hour, when she became aware 
that some one was dabbing her forehead with a wet silk handkerchief. 

“ Better ?” asked Charles’s voice. 

“Oh!” gasped Ruth, suddenly trying to sit up, but finding the 
attempt resulted only in the partial movement of a finger some- 
where in the distance. ‘“ Have I really—surely, surely, I was not 
so abject as to faint?” 

“Truth,” said Charles, with a reassured look in his quick, 
anxious eyes, “ obliges me to say you did.” 

“T thought better of myself than that.” 

“Pride goes before a fall or a faint.” 

“Oh, dear!” turning paler than ever. ‘“ Where is Molly?” 

“She is all right,” said Charles hastily, applying the pocket 
handkerchief again. “Don’t alarm yourself, and pray don’t try 
to get up. You can see just as much of the view sitting down. 
Molly has gone for the donkey-cart.” 

“ And that dreadful man ?” 

“ That dreadful man has also departed. By the way, did you 
see his face? Would you know him again if the policeman 
succeeds in finding him ?” 

“No; I never looked round. I only saw, when he began to 
run to cut us off at the gate, that he was lame.” 

“H’m!” said Charles reflectively. Then more briskly, with a 
new access of dabbing, ‘“‘ How is the faintness going on?” 

“ Capitally,” replied Ruth, with a faint, amused smile; “ but— 
if it does not seem ungrateful—I should be very thankful if I 
might be spared the rest of the water in the hat, or if it might 
be poured over me at once, if you don’t wish it to be wasted.” 
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“Have I done too much? I imagined my services were 
invaluable. Let me help you to find your own handkerchief, if 
you would like a dry one fora change. Ah! what a good shot 
into that labyrinth of drapery. You have found it for yourself. 
You are certainly better.” 

“ But my self-respect,” replied Ruth, drying her face, “is gone 
for ever.” 

“T lost mine years ago,” said Charles, carefully dusting Ruth’s 
hat, “but I got over it. I had no idea those bows were supported 
by a wire inside. One lives and learns.” 

“T never did such a thing before,” continued Ruth ruefully. 
“T have always felt a sort of contempt for girls who scream or 
faint just when they ought not.” 

“For my part, I am glad to perceive you have some little 
feminine weakness. Your growing solicitude also as to the state 
of your back hair is pleasing in the extreme.” 

“T am too confused and shaken to retaliate just now. You are 
quite right to make hay while the sun shines; but, when I am 
myself again, beware!” 

“And your gown,” continued Charles. “ What yawning gulfs, 
what chasms appear ; and what a quantity of extraneous matter 
you have brought away with you. Reminiscences of travel 
—pburrs, very perfect specimens of burrs, thistledown, chips of 
fir, several complete spiders’ webs; and your sash, which seems 
to have a particularly adhesive fringe, is a museum in itself. 
Ah, here comes that coward of little cowards, Molly, with Balaam 
and the donkey-cart!” 

Molly, who had left Ruth for dead, greeted her cousin with a 
transport of affection, and then proceeded to recount the fearful 
risks that Balaam had encountered by being deserted, and the 
stoic calm with which he had waited for them at the gate. 

“He’s not a common donkey,” she said with pride. “Get in, 
Ruth. Are you coming in, Uncle Charles? There’s just room 
for you to squeeze in between Ruth and me—isn’t there, Ruth? 
Oh, you're not going to walk beside, are you ?” 

But Charles was determined not to let them out of his sight 
again, and he walked beside them the remainder of the way to 
Atherstone. He remained silent and preoccupied during the 
evening which followed, pored over a newspaper, and went off to 
his room early, leaving Ralph dozing in the smoking-room. 

It was a fine moonlight night, still and clear. He stood at the 
open window looking out for a few minutes, and then began 
fumbling in a dilapidated old travelling-bag such as only rich 
men use. 
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“Not much,” he said to himself, spreading out a few sovereigns 
and some silver on the table; “ but it will do.” 

He put the money in his pocket, took off his gold hunting 
watch, and then went back to the smoking-room. 

“Tam going out again, Ralph, as I did last night. If I come 
in late, you need not take me for a burglar.” 

Ralph murmured something unintelligible, and Charles ran 
down stairs, and let himself out of the drawing-room French 
window, that long French window to the ground, which Evelyn 
had taken a fancy to in a neighbour’s drawing-room, and which 
she could never be made to see was not in keeping with the 
character of her old black-and-white house. He put the shutter 
back after he had passed through, and carefully drawing the 
window to behind him, without actually closing it, he took a turn 
or two upon the bowling-green, and then walked off in the 
direction of the Slumberleigh woods. 

After the lapse of an hour or more he returned, as quietly as 


he had gone, let himself in, made all secure, and stole up to his 
room. 


Cuartrn VII. 


VANDON was considered by many people to be the most beautiful 
house in shire. 

In these days of great brand-new imitation of intensely old 
houses, where the amount of ground covered measures the purse 
of the builder, it is pleasant to come upon a place like Vandon, a 
quiet old manor house, neither large nor small, built of ancient 
bricks, blent to a dim purple and a dim red by that subtle crafts- 
man Time. 

Whoever in the years that were no more had chosen the place 
whereon to build had chosen well. Vandon stood on the slope of 
a gentle hill, looking across a sweep of green valley to the rising 
woods beyond, which in days gone by had been a Roman camp, 
and where the curious might still trace the wide ledges cut 
among the regular lines of the trees. 

Some careful hand had planned the hanging gardens in front 
of the house, which fell away to the stream below. Flights of 
wide stone steps led down from terrace to terrace, each built up 
by its south wall covered with a wealth of jasmine and ivy and 
climbing roses. But all was wild and deserted now. Weeds had 
started up between the stone slabs of the steps, and the roses 
blossomed out sweet and profuse, for it was the time of roses, 
amid convolyulus and campion. The quaint old dovecote near 
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the house had almost disappeared behind the trees that} had 
crowded up round it, and held aloft its weathercock in silent 
protest at their encroachment. The stables close at hand, with 
their worn-out clock and silent bell, were tenantless. The coach- 
houses were full of useless old chariots and carriages. Into one 
splendid court coach the pigeons had found their way through an 
open window, and had made nests, somewhat to the detriment of 
the green-and-white satin fittings. 

Great cedars, bent beneath the weight of years, grew round 
the house. The patriarch among them had let fall one of his 
gnarled supplicating arms in the winter, and there it still lay 
where it had fallen. 

Anything more out of keeping with the dignified old place 
than its owner could hardly be imagined, as he stood in his 
eternal light-grey suit (with a badge of affliction lightly borne on 
his left arm), looking at his heritage, with his cropped head a 
little on one side. 

The sun was shining, but, like a smile ona serious face, Vandon 
caught the light on all its shuttered windows, and remained 
grave, looking out across its terraces to the forest. 

“Tf it were but a villa on the Mediterranean, or a house in 
London,” he said to himself; ‘but I have no chance.” And he 
shrugged his shoulders, and wandered back into the house again. 
But, if the outside oppressed him, the interior was not calculated 
to raise his spirits. 

Dare had an elegant taste, which he had never hitherto been 
able to gratify, for blue satin furniture and gilding; for large 
mirrors and painted ceilings of lovers and cupids, and similar 
small deer. The old square hall at Vandon, with its great 
stained glass windows, representing the various quarterings of 
the Dare arms, about which he knew nothing and cared less, 
oppressed him. So did the black polished oak floor, and the 
walls with their white bas-reliefs of twisting wreaths and scrolls, 
with busts at intervals of Cicero and Dante, and other severe and 
melancholy personages. The rapiers upon the high white 
chimney-piece were more to his taste. He had taken them down 
the first day after his arrival, and had stamped and cut and 
thrust in the most approved style, in the presence of Faust, the 
black poodle. 

Dare was not the kind of man to be touched by it; but to 
many minds there would have been something pathetic in seeing 
a house, which had evidently been an object of the tender love 
and care of a bygone generation, going to rack and ruin from 
neglect. Careful hands had embroidered in the fine exquisite 
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work of former days marvellous coverlets and hangings, which 
still adorned the long suites of empty bedrooms. Some one had 
taken an elaborate pleasure in fitting up those rooms, had put 
pot-pourri in tall Oriental jars in the passages, had covered the 
old inlaid Dutch chairs with dim needlework. 

The Dare who had lived at court, whose chariot was now the 
refuge of pigeons, whose court suits, with the tissue paper still in 
the sleeves, yet remained in one of the old oak chests, and whose 
jewelled swords still hung in the hall, had filled one of the rooms 
with engravings of the royal family and ministers of his day. 
The Dare who had been an admiral had left his miniature 
surrounded by prints of the naval engagements he had taken 
part in, and on the oak staircase a tattered flag still hung, a 
trophy of unremembered victory. 

But they were past and forgotten. The hands which had 
arranged their memorials with such pride and love had long since 
gone down to idleness, and forgetfulness also. Who cared for 
the family legends now? They, too, had gone down into silence. 
There was no one to tell Dare that the old blue enamel bowl in 
the hall, in which he gave Faust refreshment, had been brought 
back from the loot of the Winter Palace of Pekin; or that the 
drawer in the Reisener table in the drawing-room was full of 
treasured medals and miniatures, and that the key thereof was 
rusting in a silver patch-box on the writing-table. 

The iron-clamped boxes in the lumber-room kept the history 
to themselves of all the silver plate that had lived in them once 
upon a time, although the few odd pieces remaining hinted at the 
splendour of what had been. In one corner of the dining-room 
the mahogany tomb still stood of a great gold racing cup, under 
the portrait of the horse that had won it; but the cup had 
followed the silver dinner service, had followed the diamonds, had 
followed in the wake of a handsome fortune, leaving the after 
generations impoverished. If their money is taken from them, 
some families are left poor indeed, and to this class the Dares 
belongel. It is curious to notice the occasional real equality under- 
lying the apparent inequality of different conditions of life. The 
unconscious poverty, and even bankruptcy, of some rich people in 
every kind of wealth except money affords an interesting study; and 
it seems doubly hard when those who have nothing to live upon, 
and be loved and respected for except their money, have even that 
taken from them. As Dare wandered through the deserted 
rooms, the want of money of his predecessors, and consequently of 
himself, was borne in upon him. It fell like a shadow across his 
light pleasure-loving soul. He had expected so much from this 
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unlooked-for inheritance, and all he had found was a melancholy 
house with a past. 

He went aimlessly through the hall into the library. It was 
there that his uncle had lived; there that he had been found 
when death came to look for him; among the books which he had 
been unable to carry away with him at his departure; rare old 
tomes and first editions, long shelves of dead authors, who, it is 
to be hoped, continue to write in other worlds for those who read 
their lives away in this. Old Mr. Dare’s interests and affections 
had all been bound in morocco and vellum. A volume lay open 
on the table, where the old man had put it down beside the 
leather arm-chair where he had sat, with his back to the light, 
summer and winter, winter and summer, for so many years. 

No one had moved it since. A wavering pencil-mark had 
scored the page here and there. Dare shut it up, and replaced it 
among its brethren. How ¢riste and silent the house seemed! He 
wondered what the old uncle had been like, and sauntered into 
the staircase hall, where the Dares that had gone before him 
lived, much in need of varnish. But these were too ancient to 
have his predecessor among them. He went into the long oak- 
panelled dining-room, where above the high carved dado were 
more Dares. Perhaps that man with the book was his name- 
sake, the departed Alfred Dare. He wondered vaguely how he 
should look when he also took his place among his relations. 
Nature had favoured him with a better moustache than most 
men, but he had a premonitory feeling that the very moustache 
itself, though undeniable in real life, would look out of keeping 
among these bluff, frank, light-haired people, of whom it seemed 
he—he who had never been near them before—was the living 
representative. 

A sudden access of pleasurable dignity came over him as he 
sat on the dining-table, the great mahogany dining-table which 
still showed vestiges of a bygone polish, and was heavily dinted 
by long years of hammered applause. These ancestors of his! 
He would not disgrace them. A few minutes ago he had been 
wondering whether Vandon might not be let. Now, with one of 
the rapid transitions habitual to him, he resolved that he would 
live at Vandon, that in all things he would be as they had been. 
He would become that vague, indefinable, to him mythical 
personage—a “ country squire.” Fortunately, he had a neat leg 
for a stocking. It was lost, so to speak, in his present mode of 
dress; but he felt that it would appear to advantage in the 
perpetual knickerbockers which he supposed it would be his lot to 
wear. It would also become his duty and his pleasure to marry. 
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For those who tread in safety the slippery heights of married life 
he felt a true esteem. It would be a strain, no doubt, a great 
effort ; but at this moment he was capable of anything. The 
finger of duty was plain. And with that adorable Miss Ruth, 
with or without a fortune—— Alas! he trusted she had a 
fortune, for, as he came to think thereon, he remembered that he 
was desperately poor. As far as he could make out from his 
agent, a grim silent man, who had taken an evident dislike to him 
from the first, there was no money anywhere. The rents would 
come in at Michaelmas ; but the interest of heavy mortgages had 
to be paid, the estate had to be kept up. There was succession 
duty; there were debts—long outstanding debts, which came 
pouring in now, which Waters spread before him with an iron 
smile, and which poor Dare contemplated with his head on one 
side and solemn, arched eyebrows. When Dare was not smiling, 
he was always preternaturally solemn. There was no happy 
medium in his face, or consequently in his mind, which was 
generally gay, but, if not, was involved in a tragic gloom. 

“These bills, my friend,” he would say at last, tapping them 
in deep dejection, and raising his eyebrows into his hair, “ how 
do we pay them ?” 

But Waters did not know. How should he, Waters, know ? 
Waters only knew that the farmers would want a reduction in 
these bad times—Mr. Dare might be sure of that, And what 
with arrears, and one thing and another, he need not expect more 
than two-thirds of his rents when they did arrive. Mr. Dare 
might lay his account for that. 

The only money which Dare received to carry on with, on his 
accession to the great honour and dignity of proprietor of 
Vandon, was brought to him by the old dairywoman of the house, 
a faithful creature, who produced out of an old stocking the 
actual coins which she had received for the butter and cheese she 
had sold, of which she showed Dare an account, chalked up in 
some dead language on the dairy door. 

She was a little doubled-up woman, who had served the family 
all her life. Dare’s ready smile and handsome face had won her 
heart before he had been many days at Vandon, in spite of “his 
foreign ways,’ and he found himself constantly meeting her un- 
expectedly round corners, where she had been lying in wait for 
him, each time with a secret revelation to whisper respecting 
what she called the “ goin’s on.” 

“ You'll not tell on me, sir, but its only right you should know 
as Mrs. Smith” (the housekeeper of whom Dare stood in mortal 
terror) “has them fine damask table-cloths out for the house- 
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keeper’s room. I see ’em myself; and everything going to rag 
and ruin in the linen closet!” Or, “Joseph has took in another 
flitch this very day, sir, as Mrs. Smith sent for, and the old flitch 
all cut to waste. Do’e go and look at the flitches, sir, and the 
hams. They’re in the room over the stables. And its always 
butter, butter, butter, in the kitchen! Not a bit o’ dripping 
used. There’s not a pot of dripping in the larder, or so much as 
a skin of lard. Where does it all go to? You ask Mrs. Smith, 
and how she sleeps in her bed at night, I don’t know!” 

Dare listened, nodded, made his escape, and did nothing. In 
the village it was as bad. Time, which had dealt so kindly with 
Vandon itself, had taken the straggling village in hand too. 
Nothing could be more picturesque than the crazy black and 
white houses, with lichen on their broken-in thatch, and the 
plaster peeling off from between the irregular beams of black 
wood; nothing more picturesque—and nothing more miserable. 

When Time puts in his burnt umbers and brown madders with 
a lavish hand, and introduces his beautiful irregularities of out- 
line, and his artistic disrepair, he does not look to the drainage, 
and takes no thought for holes in the roof. 

Dare could not go out without eager women sallying out of 
cottages as he passed, begging him just to come in and walk up- 
stairs. They would say no more—but would the new squire walk 
upstairs? And Dare would stumble up and see enough to promise 
—— Alas! how much he promised in those early days. And in the 
gloaming, heavy dull-eyed men met him in the lanes coming back 
from their work, and followed him to “ beg pardon, sir, and” lay 
before the new squire things that would never reach him through 
Waters—bitter things, small injustices, too trivial to seem worthy 
of mention, which serve to widen the gulf between class and 
class. They looked to Dare to help them, to make the crooked 
straight, to begin a new régime. They looked to the new 
king to administer his little realm, the new king, who, alas! 
cared for none of these things. And Dare promised that he 
would do what he could, and looked anxious and interested, and 
held out his brown hand, and raised hopes. But he had no 
money—no money. 

He spoke to Waters at first; but he soon found that it was no 
good. The houses were bad? Of course they were bad. Cottage 
property did not pay; and would Mr. Dare kindly tell him where 
the money for repairing them was to come from? Perhaps 
Mr. Dare might like to put a little of his private fortune into 
the cottages, and the drains, and the new pumps. Dare winced. 
His fortune had not gone the time-honoured way of the fortunes 
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of spirited young men of narrow means with souls above a sordid 
economy, but still it had gone all the same, and in a manner 
he did not care to think of. 

It was after one of these depressing interviews with Waters, 
that Ralph and Evelyn found the new owner of Vandon when 
they rode over together to call, a day or two after the school- 
feast. Poor Dare was sitting on the low ivy-coloured wall of the 
topmost terrace, a prey to the deepest dejection. If he had lived 
in Spartan days, when it was possible to conceal gnawing foxes 
under wearing apparel, he would have made no use of the 
advantages of Grecian dress for such a purpose. Captivated by 
Evelyn’s gentleness and sympathetic manner (strangers always 
thought Evelyn sympathetic), and impressed by Ralph’s kindly, 
honest face, he soon found himself telling them something of his 
difficulties, of the maze in which he found himself, of the snubs 
which Waters had administered. 

Ralph slapped himself with his whip, whistled, and gave other 
masculine signs of interest and sympathy. Evelyn looked from 
one to the other, amiably distressed in her well-fitting habit. 
After a long conversation, in which Evelyn disclosed that Ralph 
was possessed of the most extraordinary knowledge and ex- 
perience in such matters, the two good-natured young people, 
seeing he was depressed and lonely, begged him to come and stay 
with them at Atherstone the very next day, when he might 
discuss his affairs with Ralph, if so disposed, and take counsel 
with him. Dare accepted with the most genuine pleasure, and 
his speaking countenance was in a moment radiant with smiles. 
Was not the little Molly of the school-feast their child? and was 
not Miss Deyncourt likewise staying with them? 

When his visitors departed, Dare took a turn at the rapiers; 
then opened the piano with the internal derangement, and sang 
to his own accompaniment a series of little confidential French 
songs, which would have made the hair of his ancestors stand on 
end, if painted hair could do such a thing. And the “new 
squire,” as he was already called, shrugged his shoulders, and 
lowered his voice, and spread out his expressive rapid hands, and 
introduced to Vandon, one after another, some of those choice 
little ditties, French and English, which had made him such a 
favourite companion in Paris, so popular in a certain society in 
America. 
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CuarTer VIII. 
“Sm Caarzes ?” 

“ Miss Deyncourt !” 

“T fear,” with a glance at the yellow-back in his hand, “I am 
interrupting a studious hour, but ‘ 

“Not in the least I assure you,” said Charles, shutting his 
novel. ‘“ What is regarded as study by the feminine intellect, is 
to the masculine merely relaxation. I was ‘unbending over a 
book,’ that was all.” 

The process of “unbending” was being performed in the 
summer house, whither he had retired after Evelyn and Ralph 
had started on their afternoon’s ride to Vandon, in which he had 
refused to join. 

“T thought I should find you here,” continued Ruth frankly. 
“T have been wishing tc speak to you for several days, but you 
are as a rule so surrounded and encompassed on every side by 
Molly, that I have not had an opportunity.” 

It had occurred to Charles once or twice during the last few 
days that Molly was occasionally rather in the way. Now he was 
sure of it. As Ruth appeared to hesitate, he pulled forward a 
rustic contorted chair for her. 

“No thanks,” she said. “I shall not long interrupt the 
unbending process. I only came to ask is 

“To ask?” repeated Charles, who had got up as she was 
standing, and came and stood near her. 

“You remember the first evening you were here?” 

“T do.” 

“ And what we spoke of at dinner?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“T came to ask you how much you lent Raymond?” Ruth’s 
clear, earnest eyes were fixed full upon him. 

At this moment Charles perceived Lady Mary at a little 
distance, propelling herself gently over the grass in the direction 
of the summer-house. In another second she had perceived 
Charles and Ruth, and had turned precipitately, and hobbled away 
round the corner with surprising agility. 

“ Confound her!” inwardly ejaculated Charles. 

“T wish to know how much you lent him?” said Ruth again, 
as he did not answer, happily unconscious of what had been going 
on behind her back. 

“ Only what I was well able to afford,” 

“And has he paid it back since ?” 
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“Tam sure he understood I should not expect him to pay it 
back at once.” 

“ But he has had it three years.” 

Charles did not answer. 

“T feel sure he is not able to pay it. Will you kindly tell me 
how much it was?” 

“No, Miss Deyncourt ; I think not.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because—excuse me, but I perceive that if I do you will 
instantly wish to pay it.” 

“T do wish to pay it.” 

“T thought so.” 

There was a short silence. 

“T still wish it,” said Ruth at last. 

Charles was silent. Her pertinacity annoyed and yet piqued 
him. Being unmarried, he was not accustomed to opposition 
from a woman. He had no intention of allowing her to pay her 
brother’s debt, and he wished she would drop the subject gracefully, 
now that he had made that fact evident. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know,” continued Ruth, “ that I am very well 
off.” (As if he did not know it. As if Lady Mary had not 
casually mentioned Ruth’s fortune several times in his hearing !) 
“Lady Deyncourt left me twelve hundred a year, and I have a 
little of my own besides. You may not be aware that I have 
fourteen hundred and sixty-two pounds per annum.” 

“T am very glad to hear it.” 

“That is a large sum, you will observe.” 

“It is riches,” assented Charles, “if your expenditure happens 
to be less.” 

“It does happen to be considerably less in my case.” 

“You are to be congratulated. And yet I have always under- 
stood that society exacts great sacrifices from women in the sums 
they feel obliged to devote to dress.” 

“ Dress is an interesting subject, and I should be delighted to 
hear your views on it another time; but we are talking of some- 
thing else just at this moment.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Charles quickly, who did not quite 
like being brought back to the case in point. ‘“ I—the truth was, 
I wished to turn your mind from what we were speaking of. I 
don’t want you to count sovereigns into my hand. I really should 
dislike it very much.” 

“You intend me to think from that remark that it was a small 
sum,” said Ruth, with unexpected shrewdness. ‘I now feel sure 
it was a large one. It ought to be paid, and there is no one to do 
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it but me. I know that what is firmness in a man is obstinacy in 
a woman, so do not on your side be too firm, or, who knows? you 
may arouse some of that obstinacy in me to which I should like to 
think myself superior.” 

“Tf,” said Charles, with sudden eagerness, as if an idea had just 
struck him, “if I let you pay me this debt, will you on your side 
allow me to make a condition ?” 

“‘T should like to know the condition first.” 

“Of course. If I agree ”—-Charles’s light-grey eyes had become 
keen and intent—“ if I agree to receive payment of what I lent 
Deyncourt three years ago, will you promise not to pay any other 
debt of his, or ever to lend him money without the knowledge and 
approval of your relations ?” 

Ruth considered for a few minutes. 

“T have so few relations,” she said at length, with rather a sad 
smile, “and they are all prejudiced against poor Raymond. I 
think I am the only friend he has left in the world. I am afraid 
I could not promise that.” 

“ Well,” said Charles eagerly, “I won’t insist on relations. I 
know enough of those thorns in the flesh myself. I will say 
instead ‘natural advisers.’ Come, Miss Deyncourt, you can’t 
accuse me of firmness now!” 

“My natural advisers,” repeated Ruth slowly. “I feel as if I 
ought to have natural advisers somewhere; but who are they ? 
Where are they? I could not ask my sister or her husband for 
advice. I mean, I could not take it, if I did. I should think I 
knew better myself. Uncle John? Evelyn? Lord Polesworth ? 
Sir Charles, I am afraid the truth is I have never asked for advice 
in my life. I have always tried to do what seemed best, without 
troubling to know what other people thought about it. But as I 
am anxious to yield gracefully, will you substitute the word 
‘friends’ for ‘ natural advisers’? I hope and think I have friends 
whom I could trust.” 

“ Friends, then, let it be,” said Charles. ‘“ Now,” holding out 
his hand, “ do you promise never, et cetera, et cetera, without first 
consulting your friends ? ” 

Ruth put her hand into his. 

“T do.” 

“That is right. How amiable we are both becoming! I 
suppose I must now inform you that two hundred pounds is the 
exact sum I lent your brother ?” 

Ruth went back to the house, and in a few minutes returned 
with a cheque in her hand. She held it towards Charles, who 
took it, and put it in his pocket-book. 
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“Thank you,” she said, with gratitude in her eyes and voice. 

“ We have had a pitched battle,” said Charles, relapsing into his 
old indifferent manner. ‘“ Neither of us has been actually defeated, 
for we never called out our reserves, which I felt would have been 
hardly fair on you; but we do not come forth with flying colours. 
I fear, from your air of elation, you actually believe you have been 
victorious.” 

“Tagree with you that there has been no defeat,” replied 
Ruth; “but I won’t keep you any longer from your studies. I 
am just going out driving with Lady Mary to have tea with the 
Thursbys.” 

“Miss Deyncourt, don’t allow a natural and most pardonable 
vanity to delude you to such an extent. Don’t go out driving 
the victim of a false impression. If you will consider one 
moment——” 

“Not another moment,” replied Ruth ; “our bugles have sung 
truce, and I am not going to put on my war-paint again for any 
consideration. There comes the carriage,” as a distant rumbling 
was heard. “I must not keep Lady Mary waiting ;” and she was 
gone, 

Charles heard the carriage roll away again, and when half an 
hour later he sauntered back towards the house, he was surprised 
to see Lady Mary sitting in the drawing-room window. 

“What! Not gone, after all!” he exclaimed, in a voice in 
which surprise was more predominant than pleasure. 

“No, Charles,” returned Lady Mary in her measured tones, 
looking slowly up at him over her gold-rimmed spectacles. “I 
felt a slight return of my old enemy, and Miss Deyncourt kindly 
undertook to make my excuses to Mrs. Thursby.” 

No one knew what the old enemy was, or in what manner his 
mysterious assaults on Lady Mary were conducted ; but it was an 
understood thing that she had private dealings with him, in which 
he could make himself very disagreeable. 

“ Has Molly gone with her?” 

“No; Molly is making jam in the kitchen, I believe. Miss 
Deyncourt most good-naturedly offered to take her with her ; but” 
(with a shake of the head) “the poor child’s totally unrestrained 
appetites and lamentable self-will made her prefer to remain 
where she was,” 

“Tam afraid,” said Charles meditatively, as if the idea were 
entirely a novel one, “ Molly is getting a little spoilt amongst us. 
It is natural in you, of course; but there is no excuse for me. 
There never is. There are, I confess, moments when I don’t 
regard the child’s immortal welfare sufficiently to make her 
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present existence less enjoyable. What a round of gaiety Molly’s 
life is! She flits from flower to flower, so to speak; from me to 
cook and the jam-pots; from the jam-pots to some fresh delight 
in the loft or in your society. Life is one long feast to Molly. 
Whatever that old impostor the Future may have in store for her, 
at any rate she is having a good time now.” 

There was a shade of regretful sadness in Charles’s voice that 
ruffled his aunt. 

“The child is being ruined,” she said with resigned bitterness. 

“Not a bit of it. I was spoiled as a child, and look at me!” 

“You are spoilt. I don’t spoil you; but other people do. 
Society does. And the result is that you are so hard to please 
that I don’t believe you willever marry. You look for a perfection 
in others which is not to be found in yourself.” 

“T don’t fancy I should appear to advantage side by side with 
perfection,” said Charles in his most careless manner; and he 
rose and wandered away into the garden. 

He was irritated with Lady Mary, with her pleased looks 
during the last few days, with her annoying celerity that after- 
noon in the garden. It was all the more annoying because he 
was conscious that Ruth amused and interested him in no slight 
degree. She had the rare quality of being genuine. She stood 
for what she was without effort or self-consciousness. Whether 
playful or serious, she was always real. Beneath a reserved and 
rather quiet manner there lurked a piquant unconventionality. 
The mixture of earnestness and humour, which were so ‘closely 
interwoven in her nature that he could never tell which would 
come uppermost, had a strange attraction for him. He had 
grown accustomed to watch for and try to provoke the sudden 
gleam of fun in the serious eyes, which always preceded a retort 
given with an air of the sweetest feminine meekness, which would 
make Ralph rub himself all over with glee, and tell Charles, 
chuckling, he “ would not get much change out of Ruth.” 

If only she had not been asked to Atherstone on purpose to 
meet him! If only Lady Mary had not arranged it; if only 
Evelyn did not know it; if only Ralph had not guessed it; if 
only he himself had not seen it from the first instant! Ruth and 
Molly were the only two unconsci¢us persons in the house. 

“T wonder,” said Charles to himself, “ why people can’t allow 
me to manage my own affairs? Oh, what a world it is for 
unmarried men with money! Why did I not marry fifteen years 
ago, when every woman with a straight nose was an angel of 
light; when I felt a noble disregard for such minor details as 
character, mind, sympathy, if the hair and the eyes were thie 
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right shade? Why did I not marry when I was out of favour 
with my father, when I was head over ears in debt, and when at 
least I could feel sure no one would marry me for my money ? 
Molly,” as that young lady came running towards him with 
lingering traces of jam upon her flushed countenance, “you 
have arrived just in time. Uncle Charles was getting so dull 
without you. What have you been after all this time ?” 

“Cook and me have made thirty-one pots and a little one,” said 
Molly, inserting a very sticky hand into Charles’s, “And your 
Mr. Brown helped. Cook told him to go along at first—which 
wasn’t kind, was it ?—but he stayed all the same ; and I skimmed 
with a big spoon, and she poured it in the pots. Only they 
aren’t covered up with paper yet, if you want to see them. And 
oh! Uncle Charles, what do you think? Father and mother have 
come back from their ride, and that nice funny man who was at 
the school-feast is coming here to-morrow, and I shall show him 
my guinea pigs. He said he wanted to see them very much.” 

“Qh, he did, did he? When was that?” 

“At the school-feast. Oh!” with enthusiasm, “he was so 
nice, Uncle Charles, so attentive, and getting things when you 
want them; and the wheel went over his foot when he was 
shaking hands, and he did not mind a bit; and he filled our tea- 
pots for us, Ruth’s big one, you know, that holds such a lot.” 

“Oh! He filled the big teapot did he?” 

“Yes, and mine too; and then he helped us to unpack the 
dolls. He was so kind to me and Cousin Ruth.” 

“Kind to Miss Deyncourt, was he?” 

“Yes; and when we went away he ran and opened the gate 
for us. Oh, there comes Cousin Ruth back again in the carriage. 
I'll run and tell her he’s coming. She will be glad.” 

“Aunt Mary is right,” said Charles, watching his niece dis- 
appear. ‘Molly has formed a habit of expressing herself with 
unnecessary freedom. Decidedly she is a little spoilt.” 





————, 























Macaulay at Home. 


Sm George Trevetyan has made the public understand how 
estimable a man in private life, how good and devoted a son, how 
tender and self-denying a brother, and how affectionate an uncle, 
was the Lord Macaulay who may have been regarded as wanting in 
geniality and heart by those who were not intimately acquainted 
with him. The service rendered to literature by Sir George is 
comparable with that rendered by Boswell when he set forth 
the actual Dr. Johnson, and made him ore of the most familiar 
and admirable figures in our literary history. It is a common 
and pardonable weakness on the part of readers to wish that the 
writers who charm them were equally charming in domestic life. 
An eccentric man may be an excellent writer; a master of style 
may be a villain, and works which the world cherishes may have 
proceeded from an author whose family and intimate friends would 
have been happier if he had never been born. But, when the 
writer of a great work merits admiration as a good man or woman, 
there is a natural tendency to feel doubly pleased and grateful. 

In ‘The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley,’ which recently 
appeared, the references to Macaulay have attracted special notice, 
the public being curious to learn what impression the historian of 
England made upon the historian of the Netherlands. Writing 
to his wife on the 30th of May, 1858, Motley gives her “as faithful 
a photograph of Macaulay ” as he can produce : 

“ His general appearance is singularly commonplace. I cannot describe 
him better than by saying he has exactly that kind of face and figure 
which by no possibility would be selected, out of even a very small 
number of persons, as those of a remarkable personage. He is of the 
middle height, neither above nor below it. The outline of his face is 
rather good. The nose, very slightly aquiline, is well-cut, and the expres- 
sion of the mouth and chin agreeable. His hair is thin and silvery, and 
he looks a good deal older than many men of his years. . . . The face seen 
in front is blank, and as it were badly lighted. There is nothing luminous 
in the eye, nothing impressive in the brow. The forehead is spacious, 
but it is entirely scooped away in the region where benevolence ought to 
be, while beyond rise reverence, firmness, and self-esteem, like Alps on 
Alps. The under-eyelids are so swollen as almost to close the eyes, and it 
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would be quite impossible to tell the colour of these orbs, and equally so, 
from the neutral tint of his hair and face, to say of what complexion he 
had originally been. His voice is agreeable, and its intonations delightful, 
although that is so common a gift with Englishmen as to be almost a 
national characteristic. . . . As usual, he took up the ribands of the con- 
versation, and kept them in his own hand, driving wherever it suited him. 
. . . His whole manner has the smoothness and polished surface of the man 
of the world, the politician, and the new peer, spread over the man of 
letters within. His conversation is the perfection of the commonplace, 
without sparkle or flash, but at the same time always interesting and 
agreeable. I could listen to him with pleasure for an hour or two every 
day, and I have no doubt I should thence grow wiser every day, for his 
brain is full, as hardly any man’s ever was, and his way of delivering him- 
self is easy and fluent.” 


In another letter to his wife, written about six weeks later, Motley 
recurs to the subject, and says: 


“It is always delightful to meet Macaulay, and to see the reverence 
witk whick he is regarded by everybody; painful to observe the friendly 
anxiety which every one feels about hishealth. Sir H. Holland told me his 
complaints were bronchial and asthmatic, but I should have thought them 
more like dropsy. He was obliged to leave the table for a few minutes on 
account of a spasm of coughing, which has been the case ever since I have 
met him. I think, unless he is much changed, that Sydney Smith’s 
descriptions, or rather flings at him, are somewhat unjust. He is not in 
the least the ‘colloquial oppressor’ he has been represented. On the 
contrary, every one wishes to hear him talk, and very often people are 
disappointed because he does not talk enough. To be sure,a mind so 
brimful as his must spout forth uncontrollably, if you once pull out the 
plug; nevertheless, he is always willing to shut himself up again, if any- 
body else wishes to pour himself out. Usually nobody does where he is 
fresent. His conversation is, however, rather learned and didactic than 
spirituelle. His ‘brilliant flashes’ are only those of silence, according to 
Sydney’s memorable sarcasm. This is strange, for in his writings he is 
brilliant and flashing almost to painfulness, but I observe nothing pointed 
or epigrammatic or humorous in his talk. It is very wise and very 
instructive, but not the kind to set the table in a roar.” 

The foregoing description enables the reader to form a vivid 
picture of Macaulay in his later years when ill-health caused him 
great physical discomfort. He died suddenly, eighteen months 
after Motley wrote it. Then, as Macaulay wrote ten days before 
the end, he felt as if he were “dying of old age,” yet was not 
sensible of any “intellectual decay, not the smallest.” His years 
when he died were only fifty-nine in number. 

Charles Sumner, an illustrious countryman of Motley, saw 
Macaulay when he was in the prime of his buoyant manhood, and 
his impressions derive an interest from the contrast which they present 
to those which have been just reproduced. Sumner made Macaulay’s 
acquaintance when he first visited England, and gave the following 
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account of him in a letter to George §. Hillard on the 16th of 
February, 1839: 


“Macaulay was truly oppressive. I now understand Sydney Smith, 
who called Macaulay a tremendous machine for colloquial oppression. 
His memory is prodigious, surpassing anything I have ever known, and 
he pours out his stores with an instructive but dinning prodigality. He 
passes from the minutest dates of English history or biography to a 
discussion of the comparative merits of different ancient orators, and gives 
you whole strophes from the dramatists at will. He can repeat every 
word of every article he has written, without prompting; but he has 
neither grace of body, face, nor voice; he is without intonation or 
variety; and he pours on like Horace’s river, while we, poor rustics, 
foolishly think he will cease; and if you speak, he does not respond to 
what you say, but, while your last words are yet on your lips, takes up 
again his wondrous tale. He will not confess ignorance of anything, 
though I verily believe no one would ever have less occasion to make the 
confession. I have heard him called the most remarkable person of his 
age; and, again, the most over-rated one. You will see that he has not left 
upon me an entirely agreeable impression; still, I confess his great and 
magnificent attainments and powers.” 

While Motley records the impression made upon him by Macaulay 
late in his life, and Sumner does the same when Macaulay was nearly 
twenty years younger, another distinguished American, W. H. Prescott, 
the historian, wrote to Mrs. Ticknor in 1850, as follows : 

“JT have found the notabilities here pretty much as I had supposed. 
Macaulay is most of a miracle. His tours in the way of memory stagger 
belief. . . . His talk is like the laboured but still unintermitting jerks of a 
pump. But it is anything but wishy-washy. It keeps the mind, however, 
on too great a tension for table-talk.” 

Though these accounts and others in the same vein are instructive 
as regards the way in which Macaulay was viewed by the con- 
temporaries who met and listened to him at a breakfast or dinner 
table, they very imperfectly set forth the man as he really was and as 
he appeared in the family circle. Few men are perfectly natural in 
society. There, a man may affect a good humour which is foreign 
to his nature, or he may appear stiff and reserved when he is merely 
shy; he may seem either much better or much worse than he is in 
reality. It is at home, when in the company of his parents, his 
brothers and sisters, or his wife and children, and when no strangers 
are present to compel the assumption of company manners, that a man 
displays himself in his true colours, and is either an agreeable or 
unpleasant human being. If great historians and poets, artists and 
statesmen, could be depicted as they are at home, not only would 
the view given of them be truer, but, in some cases, it might be the 
reverse of flattering. Though Sir George Trevelyan has truthfully 
depicted Macaulay as he was in private life and his personal 
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traits, yet the revelation which he gave of Macaulay’s inner life 
is not quite complete, and I purpose contributing some additions 
to what is publicly known. 

Many of the most interesting details of Macaulay’s life were ex- 
tracted by Sir George Trevelyan from a journal kept at intervals 
by Margaret, who was Macaulay’s youngest and fondly-loved sister. 
Sir George writes that some extracts from this journal, which he 
prints, “ have been arranged in the form of a continuous narrative.” 
I have a copy of the journal before me, and I think that several things 
which have been omitted by Sir George well deserve to be reproduced, 
and also that the continuous narrative into which he has cast them 
rather mars their artlessness and effect, though entirely concurring 
in his statement that the journal itself “ affords a pleasant and a 
faithful picture of her brother’s home-life during the years 1831 
and 1832.” 

Margaret Macaulay, who was twelve years younger than her famous 
brother, married Mr. Edward Cropper in 1832, and she died in 
1834, leaving a son who died in 1847. When Macaulay heard of 
her engagement to be married, he was nearly as greatly affected as 
when he heard of her premature death. He had formed a scheme 
of domestic happiness which required the companionship of his 
favourite sisters Hannah and Margaret; on hearing that this could 
not be realised he wrote that he must confine bimself to living and 
working for the gratification of his ambition. Writing on the 14th 
of November, 1831, his sister Margaret says of him, after discussing 
the chances of his getting an office in the Government or under it : 

“Tf he gets a salary above £2000 a year, we shall (Hannah and I) most 
likely live with him. Can I look forward to anything happier than living 
in such a manner as to draw us even closer than at present to one another ? 
This would no doubt be the effect of that oneness of interest that would 
then exist between us. I cannot imagine a course of life that would suit 


him better than thus to enjoy the pleasures of domestic life without its 
restraint, and sufficient business and excitement, but not, I hope, too 


much.” 
The warmth and intensity of her feelings can best be understood from 
the following remark in the introductory paragraphs to her journal : 
“How sadly shall I, perhaps, in future days, look on these records of the 


past gay years! Butif my dearest, dearest, dearest Tom still loves me, and 
I am not separated from him, I feel now as if I could bear anything.” 


In Knight’s Quarterly Magazine there are a few references which 
may be interpreted as meaning that a Rosamond or some other 
charmer had touched Macaulay’s heart. The suspicion of this caused 
the austere Zachary Macaulay to forbid his brilliant son from con- 
tinuing to contribute to the Magazine. To vary, while applying, the 
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phrase which Gibbon used as a lover, Macaulay sighed as a writer 
conscious of his innocence and his powers, and obeyedas a son. The 
only story which has been transmitted to this generation of Macaulay’s 
suspected attachment and anticipated marriage to a lady is put on 
record by his sister Margaret : 


“ A report is very much about now that Tom is going to be married to 
Conversation Sharpe’s niece (Maria Drummond), who has seventy thousand 
pounds. Tom is much annoyed at it, which I do not wonder, as it will 
make visiting at the house, which is really very pleasant, rather awkward. 
He says that he should not know the lady if he met her in the streets, and 
that he has not spoken to her ten times. He says she is rather pretty, but 
wears spectacles.” 


Again, she writes: 


“T do not remember him at all till he was about eighteen and I seven, 
when I was rather afraid of him. I think I was about twelve when I first 
became very fond of him, and from that time my affection for him has 
gone on increasing during a period of seven years. I never shall forget 
my delight and enchantment when I first found that I could talk to him, 
and that he seemed to like talking tome. His manner was indeed most 
flattering to such a child as I was, for he always seemed to take such 
pains, and exert himself as much to amuse and please me, to explain 
everything I wished to know, or inform me on any subject, as he could 
have done to the greatest person in the land. Indeed, this has always 
been the case with him, and I have heard him express great disgust 
towards those people who, lively and agreeable abroad, are a dead weight 
in the family circle.” 


Writing on the 29th of November, 1831, she says that she was 
greatly interested in arranging her brother’s correspondence with his 
parents from 1812 to 1815, and she adds that, “ He must certainly 
have been a most extraordinary boy.’ He was even more extra- 
ordinary a child than a youth, for no other child of five, when sent 
to school for the first time and told that he could not stuff himself 
with bread and butter at school as he had done at home, ever 
replied to his mother, since the world began to be a habitable 
place of abode, “No, mamma, industry shall be my bread, and 
application my butter.” 

Margaret writes that she asked Mary Parker, who. knew her 
brother in his boyhood, as to the impression which he then made 
upon her, the reply being that he was considered “something quite 
extraordinary,” that he was the subject of general talk, and that 
“she now thought him even more remarkable as a boy than as a 
man.” Mary Parker added that “she was not fond of him, and used 
to think him conceited.” With equal candour, Margaret makes the 
comment—‘ which I do not much wonder at.” At another part of 
her journal,she gives expression to her opinion on this head : 
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“T think, when he was a boy, he must have been very much like Miss 
Edgeworth’s ‘ Frank,’ clever and conceited. In person, he seems to have 
been very pleasing. People say he was a remarkably genteel boy—slim, 
fair, light-haired, and blue-eyed. Dean Milner seeing him when he was 
about eleven—when, I am told, he was very pretty and engaging—said, 
‘he is a boy to stand before princes.’ His dear father was the person 
from whom I heard it, and he repeated it with tears in his eyes. About 
sixteen he grew fat, after a fever, and his figure was always bad since, 
which was made worse by his inattention to dress.” 


Though Macaulay’s figure and face did not seem attractive even to 
the partial eyes of his admiring sister, his face had a trait which 
she thus describes : 


“T think the most marked expression in his face is power, great grasp 
of mind, from his noble expanse of forehead, which I think is one of the 
finest I ever saw, and his face being cast in a large and rugged mould. 
When silent and occupied in thought, walking up and down the room as 
he always does, his hands clenched and muscles working with the intense 
exertion of his mind, strangers would think his countenance stern, almost 
awfully stern; but I remember a writing-master of our’s, when Tom came 
into the room and left it, saying, ‘ Ladies, your brother looks like a lump of 
good humour.’ Inever sawso great a triumph of countenance as sometimes 
in his face; his eyes sparkling with animation, and with such an expres- 
sion of buoyant happiness ; benevolence, kindness, and affection in his coun- 
tenance, and his forehead giving to the whole picture such a high and noble 
appearance ; I have often felt the tears in my eyes as I looked at him.” 


Having read what Margaret Macaulay thought of her brother’s 
looks it may be instructive to learn what, according to her, was his 
opinion of beauty in women. She writes that he did not admire any 
of the fashionable women, famous for their beauty, whom he had met at 
Lord Lansdowne’s, adding that 


“His taste in beauty is quite simple, he sees nothing interesting in being 
sickly, and thinks that if people have good eyes they spoil them by squeezing 
them up and looking through glasses. He says they all look parboiled, 
languid creatures, ‘not one of them could take such a walk as you are 
taking now.’ He likes something more healthy in mind and body.” 


A curious parallel which she draws between Dr. Johnson and her 
brother enables the reader to understand clearly some of her brother’s 
marked peculiarities : 


“ Some specimens of Dr. Johnson’s conversation as told by Boswell would 
give a most excellent idea of Tom’s sometimes. In Tom’s there is more 
sprightliness, more quickness and vivacity ; in Dr. Johnson’s more know- 
ledge of the world, of mankind, and greater force. There is also some 
likeness in character, hatred of all humbug and cant is quite mutual—a con- 
stitutional indolence, though sometimes capable of very great exertions; 
too great a habit of tossing people in conversation, and the habit of putting 
off what is to be done till the last moment, and then, in a great hurry, doing 
z . . ad 
it better than any one else could have doneit. . . . Tom isa more amiable 
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man than Dr. Johnson, and a much pleasanter friend. If Tom had been in 
the Doctor’s situation, I think his manners would have been quite as bad. He 
is not so generous a man as the Doctor. No consideration in earth would 
make him take disagreeable people into his house for charity, neither would 
he give away as Johnson did when he was poor. He is, however, extremely 
pitiful. The sight of pain puts him into an agony, but he is, I think, a 
little too fond of reasoning himself out of feeling, and tries too much to 
forget unpleasant things. I believe, however, he feels as much as other 
people do in half the time.” 

Much of Macaulay’s talk when at home with his sister related to 
literary topics. His likes and dislikes were extreme; his sister 
records that she sometimes quarrelled with him for not being disposed 
to admire what others had done, admitting that when he does admire 
“it is with his whole heart and soul.” The notion prevails that 
Macaulay was too fond of his own way and of his own phrases to 
change either on any terms. His sister, by stating her experience, 
renders it doubtful whether this view can be correct. It may be 
that he was more amenable to a sister than to a male critic, and that 
he was ready to do out of good nature what he would not have done, 
save under compulsion, at the bidding of a literary censor. Hence 
the following passage is as curious as it is instructive : 

“ When Tom reads his works to us in the manuscript and we find fault 
with anything, and as I very often do with his being too severe upon 
people, he takes it with the greatest kindness, and often alters what we do 
not like. I hardly ever, indeed, met with a sweeter temper than his. I 
have seen him bear, really beautifully, provocations and annoyances which 
would put most men into a passion. His temper is rather hasty, and 
when he has not time for an instant’s thought, he will sometimes return a 
quick answer, for which he will be sorry the moment he has said it. But 
in a conversation of any length, though it may be on subjects that touch 
him very nearly, and though the person with whom he converses may be very 
provoking and extremely out of temper, I never saw him lose his. He 
never either uses this superiority in temper, as some do, for the purpose of 
irritating another still more by coolness, but speaks in a kind, good- 
natured manner, as if he wished to bring the other back to temper without 
appearing to notice that he had lost it.” 

It was the uniform aim of Macaulay to make his meaning clear 
to the humblest capacity. Many writers as able as he have not had 
his success in this particular. Some hardly seem to care whether they 
may be understood or not. The quaint and striking thoughts of Sir 
Thomas Browne are expressed in chapters which, though full of 
sonorous and well-chosen words, frequently contain passages almost 
incomprehensible to the majority of readers. Dr. Johnson laboured 
even more earnestly to produce a rolling, ornate, and antithetical 
sentence than to make his meaning clear to those who run and who 
are supposed to read. Nor did such a consummate rhetorician as 

Burke always produce limpid and unambiguous sentences. But no 
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one has ever accused Macaulay of obscurity, though many critics have 
styled his diction as artificial and ornate as that of Johnson or Burke. 
Ornament in writing is no drawback so long as it is not over-done, 
but, when similes and metaphors are substituted for sense, then the 
writing becomes a series of conundrums or an interminable maze. 
Now Macaulay’s sister Margaret supplies a very good explanation 
of the exceptional lucidity of his writings, taking credit, as she was 
entitled to do, for a part of the result being due to the influence 
of her elder sister and herself, and holding with perfect truth that 
his intimate intercourse with his two sisters had been of great use 
to him. She says: 


“T think the remarkable degree of clearness with which he expresses 
himself and explains his views, which I never found equalled in any person, 
proceeds in some measure from the habit of talking a great deal with very 
young people, and with people to whom he has a great deal to explain and 
impart. When he was writing his articles about the: Benthamites, he used 
to talk them over and read them with us till we thoroughly understood 
them, and to this perhaps they partly owe the beautiful clearness with 
which they are reasoned out.” 


Margaret Macaulay depicts a somewhat stormy scene between her 
brother and his father with regard to Lord Brougham, the latter 
having made a promise which Macaulay believed he did not mean to 
keep, while his father tried to make allowances’ for him. In ‘The 
Correspondence’ of Macvey Napier, when editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, there are many letters showing the almost insane jealousy 
with which Brougham regarded Macaulay. In the conversation with 
his father, Macaulay called Brougham “a profligate, unprincipled 
scoundrel.” The sister acted as peacemaker on”this occasion between 
father andson. She writes: ‘I followed Tom downstairs, and blamed 
him for not having endeavoured to soothe papa.” She adds that, 
“after talking over the business I proposed to him to go upstairs 
and say that he was sorry he had been so warm, but really he was 
so hurt and vexed about it that he could not help it. He went 
accordingly ; and coming down in a few; minutes, said he had 
done as I had advised.” 

The incident deserves note chiefly because, though it has the 
appearance of a bitter quarrel, it was in reality an explosion on 
Macaulay’s part against Brougham, which subsequent events proved 
to have been justified. His father could not think ill of Brougham 
because he was his friend. All the evidence proves that Macaulay 
was a model son as well as a most affectionate brother. His parents 
appreciated his surpassing merits. After going through letters 
which had passed between them, Margaret writes : 


“He owes a great deal to his parents, who, however highly they might 
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themselves have thought of him, certainly used their utmost endeavours to 
moderate his opinion of himself. Icannot enough admire the tone of 
deep attachment to him, of high principle, piety, honour, contempt of all 
mean, petty ways, which pervades these letters. Rarely if ever, I should 
think, has a correspondence on such subjects, and in such a style, been 
carried on with any boy of twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years of age.” 


The justness of his sister’s remarks can be verified by any reader 
of the selection from those letters which Sir George Trevelyan has 
printed. 

His mother died in 1830. Writing on the 21st of May in that 
year, Margaret says that she will try and place on record something 
concerning the family bereavement. Macaulay was absent from 
London at the time, and he first learnt from the newspapers that 
his mother was dead. His sister writes : 


“He came directly; in an agony of distress he was, and gave way at 
first to violent bursts of feeling. After some time I went into another 
room alone with him. We talked of her and of death in general. He 
spoke much of what he should have felt if it had been Hannah or myself, 
his two dearest on earth, who had been taken. During this whole week 
Tom was with us all day, and the greatest comfort to us imaginable. He 
talked a good deal of our recent affliction, and led the conversation, by 
degrees, to other interesting subjects, bearing the whole burden of it him- 
self, and amusing without painfully exciting the mind, or jarring with the 
predominant feeling of the time. I never saw him appear to greater 
advantage, never loved him more dearly.” 


An entry in Margaret’s journal on the 12th of February, 1832, 
describes a visit which she made in the company of her sister Hannah 
and her brother Tom to St. Paul’s to hear the Rev. Sydney Smith 
preach. It is one of the few accounts, with which I am acquainted, 
of the impression made upon a critical hearer such as Macaulay by 
the wise and witty canon of St. Paul’s when in the pulpit : 


“The church was dreadfully cold, and the service terribly incomprehen- 
sible and long. But at last Mr. Smith mounted the pulpit and very 
agreeably surprised me by his appearance. He is a very fine-looking man 
for his years, of a very portly, clerical, dignified figure, and a face as ex- 
pressive of humour and, yes, as full of fun as I expected. 

“T could hardly forbear laughing when I saw him and remembered all 
the stories I had heard of him, with which his appearance was in such good 
keeping. His sermon, to be sure, wasstrange enough. His text was from 
the parable of the Publican and the Pharisee, and he opened his sermon by 
informing us that this was an eminently religious age, and therefore he 
should, instead of persuading to religion, address a few remarks to the 
religious, and lay down some rules by which they might guide themselves. 
These were all, as might be expected, directed against that besetting sin 
of the age, a hatred of pleasure. 

“ He urged most strongly the duty which lies on every religious man to 
go into the society of those of an entirely different stamp, and drewa most 
captivating picture of a man who, hiding his religion deep within, ‘throws 
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the mantle of the world over a pure heart’ and goes out gaily into the 
society of the world. He said, with great moderation, ‘I do not mean to 
desire the young to be continually in any vicious society that may fall in 
their way, but those who are strengthened by prayer and experience should 
feel it a duty to show what a Christian is;’ and though he may not find 
that people are suddenly converted by his deportment in society (which he 
before recommended should be very kind and pleasant and civil), yet that 
years after they would remember the manners of this eminent Christian 
in the world, and turn from the evil of their ways. There was a good deal 
more to this effect, the sermon being finished by a direction to us all to be 
very pleasant and agreeable and friendly, as people judged more of 
religion from manners than principle. 

“We all laughed heartily over it as we came home, Tom making great 
fun of it, and Tom telling us we had a ‘ cauld clatter of morality’ about 
our ears.” 

Macaulay dined on the evening of the same day at Lansdowne 
House, and there he found that several of the company had been at 
St. Paul’s also, and that, unlike him and his sisters, they “had 
admired the sermon.” 

Six weeks after chronicling that her brother, her sister, and she 
heard a sermon from Sydney Smith at St. Paul’s, she chronicles that 
her brother dined with the Speaker, and that he considered the 
entertainment a splendid but solemn affair, and that among the 
stories which the Speaker told about former guests was the 
following : 

“ After having been Speaker for seventeen years you may imagine that 
men have dined with me of every grade. I remember one person to whom I 
recommended some White Hermitage, who, when he had drunk his glass, 
said, ‘ Very pretty tipple!’ ‘Oh, that is a very common expression,’ said 
Mr. Duncombe, who is a man likely to be well versed in low life ways, 
though himself a gentleman. ‘Not from a person in a Court dress,’ 
returned the Speaker. Another Member, he said, came up to him directly 
after dinner, rubbing his hands and saying, ‘1 thought you’d like to know 
that we have been very comfortable at our ind.’” 

What adds to the value of Margaret Macaulay’s journal, even 
from a literary point of view, is the simple yet expressive language 
in which it is written. If it had abounded in fine and polished 
phrases it would have seemed unnatural, if not untrustworthy. Her 
way of putting things, though very different from that of her 
illustrious brother, inspires confidence in her good faith and sincerity. 

Writing on the 10th of October, 1831, Margaret says: 

“Tom has just left us. He speaks to-night his fourth great speech on 
Reform, and as fine a collection of speeches, I will venture to say, it will be 
as ever has been delivered in the House of Commons on one measure. 
We talked of eloquence, which he has often compared to fresco painting, 
the result of long study and deep meditation, but at the moment of execu- 
tion thrown off with the greatest rapidity—what has apparently been the 
work of a few hours to last for ages. To-day he said that in really elo- 
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quent displays there must be plan and order, the right thing said in the 
right place, but it must be done with apparent carelessness and uncon- 
sciousness—‘ A mighty maze, but not without a plan.’ I have to-day been 
tracing his parliamentary career in the ‘ Mirror of Parliament.’ Nothing 
can be more marked and rapid than his advancement in real eloquence, 
and in weight and consideration in the House. Not one of his speeches 
fell still-born. Every one has its proper place in the gradual ascent to his 
present point of great but increasing excellence.” 


Macaulay was very young when he first wished to see himself in 
print. His sister records that “about eight or nine he began to see 
the absolute necessity of publishing, and he and his eldest sister Selina 
sat down to consider what it should be.” What they determined upon 
was to extract an account of an Auto da Fé from the ‘Book of 
Martyrs, and send it to the Christian Observer, where it appeared. 
At the age of fourteen he sent a letter to the same publication, signed 
Candidus, in defence of novel-reading, which led to discussion on the 
part of readers who regarded novels as the Scotch used to regard 
playing-cards—that is, devices of the devil. Two poems appeared 
there; a poem entitled “Tears of Sensibility” appeared in the 
Morning Post. 

In the early part of Macaulay’s life, when he was writing brilliant 
articles in the Edinburgh Review and delivering as brilliant speeches 
in the House of Commons, he was in very straitened circumstances, 
yet he had the courage and good sense not to be ashamed of his lot. 
He said to his sister that while men of great talents and consideration 
were ashamed of their poverty, “this I never am. I tell every- 
body that I am a very poor man; I can’t afford this or that; 
and never feel an instant who comes to see me at Gray’s Inn.” 

After his sisters had argued him out of making a merit of 
being happy though poor, they asked him what else interfered 
with his happiness; he replied that he had a bad stomach. 

“*You a bad stomach?’ Iexclaimed. ‘You, who can eat a pound of 
tough beef and all sorts of things that no one else can touch?’ ‘ But 
then, I always have the heartburn afterwards.’ I then began to sum up 
all his sources of happiness. ‘You have many attached friends.’ 
‘ Attached friends! I migbt count them all on my fingers! No, no; I 
have two delightful sisters, and I do not complain of my circumstances ; 
but if I have any superior happiness it springs, depend on it, from my 
superior virtues.’ And from this rock we could not succeed in moving 
him.” 

His"greatest happiness seems to have been associating with his 
two sisters, discussing his plans with them and exulting in their 
compliments. Yet he did not indulge in illusions or consider that 
his popularity would be lasting and undimmed. A short passage 
which puts this clearly was written by his sister on the 14th of 
November, 1831: 
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“When I spoke of the intense pride and pleasure which his immense 
success gave me, the swelling, the triumph of heart, he said, ‘ Ah, my love, 
you must be prepared for times very different from this. In my life, as in 
the life of every public man, there must be turns of fortune, times of 


unpopularity and abuse. J know it must come, and shall be able to bear 
a.” 


The last extract which I shall make from Margaret Macaulay’s 
journal is a passage which is as creditable to her as it is compli- 
mentary to her distinguished brother. It was penned on the 20th 
of March, 1832 : 


“T have just been looking round our little drawing-room, as if trying to 
impress every inch of it on my memory, and thinking how in future years 
it will rise before my mind as the scene of many hours of light-hearted 
ease and mirth; how I shall see him again, lolling indolently on the old 
blue sofa, or strolling round the narrow confines of our room, who was all 
the world to me. With such a scene will come the remembrance of his 
beaming, animated countenance, happy, affectionate smile, and joyous 
laugh; whilst every one perfectly at ease said just what came into their 
heads, and he—grave and gay, making bad puns, rhymes, riddles, and 
talking all sorts of nonsense, or ‘more than mortal wise,’ eloquent and 
original, pouring forth from the stores of his full mind in his own 
peculiarly beautiful and expressive Janguage—was more delightful here 
than anywhere else, because more perfectly unconstrained. How strange, 
I sometimes think, as those enchanting talents which in various ways 
delight the world are exerted and displayed for my amusement or instruc- 
tion—how strange that I, of all people, should be so intimately connected 
with and so dearly love, and, above all, be loved by him! But so it is. 
The name which passes through this little room in the quiet, gentle tones 
of sisterly affection, is a name which will be repeated through distant 
generations with admiration, linked with eventful times and great deeds, 
and go down to posterity to receive all the immortality man can bestow.” 


Having set forth the views entertained of Macaulay by his 
youngest sister, it will supplement his biography if I give a 
few letters, hitherto unpublished, which he wrote to his youngest 
brother. I have to thank Mr. Charles Trevelyan Macaulay, the 
surviving son of Charles Zachary Macaulay, and one of the young 
nephews of the historian, whose earliest and pleasantest recollections 
are associated with Holly Lodge and with “tips” of half 
sovereigns whenever he visited it, for the opportunity to print these 
letters. They have more than a family interest, and they are, in 
some respects, the most characteristic of all the productions of 
Macaulay’s pen. It may be useful to state that the brother to 
whom they were written died about three years ago. He began life 
as a medical student; then he went to the Bar; he was Registrar 
of the Court of First Instance in Mauritius in 1846 and he introduced 
English as the official tongue in the courts there; in 1850, he was 
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appointed Secretary to the Board of Health in this country ; in 1854, 
he became Secretary and in 1865 Commissioner to the Board of 
Audit, retiring on a pension in 1867, after having distinguished 
hiraself in all these posts by his practical and business-like conduct. 
Unlike his better known brother, he was reluctant to come 
before the public, yet his talents and his powers of exposition 
would have enabled him to make his mark in literature if he had 
desired it. The only book which he published bore on the title- 
page the name of Conway Morel as its author. It was given to the 
public by Messrs. Longmans in 1871, and bore the title of ‘ Authority 
and Conscience: a Free Debate on the Tendency of the Dogmatic 
Theology and on the Characteristics of Faith.’ Having premised 
thus much, it is sufficient to add that the following letters were 
written to this brother Charles : 


* Calcutta, December 5th, 1836. 


“ DEAR CHARLES,—It is long since I wrote to you, and long since I 
heard from you; but I do not attribute your silence, and I am sure that 
you do not attribute mine, to any want of affection. All that I hear of you 
gives me pleasure, and leads me to hope that you have a busy, useful, 
honourable, and prosperous life before you. To assist you at entering on 
it will be my duty, and not more my duty than my pleasure. 

“Tn another year my banishment will be over, and I shall be packing up 
for my voyage. I already begin to feel the pleasure of returning from 
exile. That pleasure ought to be very great to compensate for the bitter 
pain of so long and so complete a separation from home. And it is very 
great ; for though England is not all that it once was to me, yet I have no 
hopes or wishes but what point to England; and I would rather go home 
with the knowledge that I should die there next year than live here till 
seventy in the midst of whatever splendour or comfort India affords. I 
quite understand how it was that neither goddesses nor enchanted palaces 
nor royal matches nor immortality itself could bribe Ulysses to give up 
his rugged little Ithaca, and that he was willing to forego everything else 
in order to see once more the smoke going up from the cottages of his 
dear island. 

“Few people, I believe, have this feeling so strongly as I have it. 
Indeed the great majority of the members of the services here seem 
perfectly willing to pass their lives in India, and those who go home talk 
with very little pleasure of the prospect before them. This is not strange, 
for they generally come out at eighteen or nineteen. Their banishment is 
their emancipation. The separation from home is no doubt at first disagree- 
able to them ; but the pain is compensated to a great extent by the pleasure 
of independence—of finding themselves men, and if they are in the Civil 
Service, of finding themselves rich. A lad, who six months before was 
under strict discipline, who could indulge in few pleasures for want of 
money, and who could not indulge in any excess without being soundly 
scolded by his father and his pedagogue, finds himself able to feast on 
snipes and drink as much champagne as he likes, to entertain guests, to 
buy horses, to keep a mistress or two, to maintain fifteen or twenty 
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servants who bow to the ground every time that they meet him, and suffer 
him to strike and abuse them to his heart’s content. He is surrounded by 
many money lenders who are more desirous to supply him with funds than 
he himself to procure them. Accordingly the coming out to India is quite 
as often an agreeable as a disagreeable event to a young fellow. If he 
does not take his furlough—and not one civil servant in three takes his 
furlough—he remains in India till he is forty-five or fifty, and is then 
almost unfit for England. He has outlived his parents; he is estranged 
from his early friends. His children, who have been sent over to England at 
six or seven years old, are estranged from him. He isa man of consequence 
in the east. In Europe he knows that he will be considered as an old, 
yellow-faced bore, fit for nothing but to drink Cheltenham water and to 
ballot at the India House. He has acquired, it may be, a great deal of 
valuable information on Indian affairs, is an excellent Oriental scholar, 
knows intimately all the interests of the native courts, is as well acquainted 
with the revenue system of Bengal as Huskisson was with the revenue 
system of England—is as deeply read in Hindoo and Mahometan juris- 
prudence as Sugden in the law of England. He knows that these 
acquirements which make him an object of admiration at Calcutta, will 
procure for him no applause—nay, not the smallest notice in London. 
He has probably acquired some lazy, self-indulgent habits. He cannot 
dress without the help of two or three servants; he cannot dine without 
a great variety of dishes; he cannot go out without a carriage. Under 
such circumstances he finds England a wretched place. He was powerful ; 
he was eminent; he was comfortable. He is utterly insignificant, and is 
forced to go without the attendance and the luxuries which habit had 
rendered necessary to him. 

“The case with me is very different. I have not yet become reconciled 
to the change from English to Indian habits. I have not suffered the 
ordinary helplessness of my countrymen here to grow upon me. I never 
suffer anybody to assist me in dressing or in any of the thousand little 
offices which every man ought to be in the habit of performing for 
himself. My acquirements, such as they are, fit me far better for Europe 
than for Asia, nor have I any reason to expect that I should be exposed to 
any mortifying neglect at home. I came hither at an age at which I had 
formed strict friendships, and I shall return before time has at all 
diminished the strength of those friendships. I shall leave nothing that 
I shall ever remember with regret. 

“TI am exceedingly glad, for the reasons which I have mentioned, that 
Trevelyan is going to take his furlough. I really think it is an inestim- 
able advantage to a civil servant that he should, at about thirty, spend a 
couple of years in Europe. As a boy he can know nothing of Englisb 
society. When he returns an old Nabob his tastes and character have 
taken their ply, and it is too late to think of giving them a different 
bent; but by visiting England while still young, with his mind in its full 
vigour, with his habits and feelings not yet unchangeably fixed, he becomes 
an Englishman, and looks forward with pleasure during the rest of his 
Indian career to his final return to England. I think that after an hour’s 
talk with a civilian of forty I could guess nine times out of ten whether he 
had or had not taken his furlough. Some of the cleverest men and of the 
most valuable public servants in India have never seen England from 
sixteen \to fifty; but whatever their merit may be, there is always a 
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certain peculiar narrowness and Orientalism about them. They hate the 
thought of going home, and they seldom enjoy themselves at home when 
they do go. 
“ But I must not go on rambling in this way. 
“Ever, dear Charles, yours most affectionately, 
“T. B. Macavucay.” 


“ Albany, London, November 27th, 1848. 


“ My DEAR CHARLES,—I should have written to you more than once, if 
I had not apprehended that my letters might not reach Mauritius till you 
were on your voyage to England; and even now I write in doubt. We 
have all been much interested by your political and literary labours, and 
think them highly creditable to you and likely to be useful to the public. 
I have been working intensely during some months on my history, rising 
at daybreak, and sometimes sitting at my desk twelve hours at a stretch. 
This work is for the present over. On Friday next, the lst of December, 
we publish. I hardly know what to anticipate. Everybody who has seen 
the book—that is to say, Lord Jeffrey, Ellis, Trevelyan, Hannah, and 
Longman—predict complete success, and say that it is as entertaining as 
a novel; but the truth is that, in such a case, friends are not to be 
trusted, and booksellers, after they have struck a bargain, are even less to 
be trusted than friends. The partialities of an author for what he has 
written is nothing compared to the partialities of a publisher for what he 
has bought. However, a few weeks will show. I am in doubt about sending 
you a copy, though I have ordered one to be reserved for you. You will 
probably see the book first in the Yankee edition. A New York house 
has given me two hundred pounds for early proof sheets. Longman is to 
pay me five hundred a year for five years in consideration of the privilege 
of printing six thousand copies. This is a very pleasant addition to my 
income; and if the book succeeds, I shall probably find literature not 
only a more pleasant but a more gainful pursuit than politics. 

“We are all well; Hannah very much improved in health, I think, but 
she has been forced of late to play the nurse much more than does her 
good. I hope soon to meet your wife at Clapham, and to make acquaint- 
ance with the children. I could say a great deal about Edward Cropper 
and his marriage, but that may wait till we meet, which I hope will be 
early in the summer. This strange and awful year is ending better than 
a few months ago there seemed reason to expect. England, Scotland, 
even Ireland are quiet. In France and Germany the friends of order are 
getting the upper hand. In the United States the spectacle which 
Europe has lately presented seems to have strengthened the moderate 
party. We learn to-day that Taylor has been elected President in opposi- 
tion to that odious firebrand Cass. Peace, I hope, is now tolerably 
secure, and you may return without being afraid either of the stars and 
stripes or of the tricolour. 

“ Ever yours, 
“T. B. Macau.ay.” 
“ Albany, London, March 3rd, 1849. 
~ “DEAR CHARLES,—Whether this letter will reach you in the Mauritius, 
I do not know; I write at a venture. I learned yesterday that Lord Grey 


has resolved, without any solicitation on the part of anybody connected 
with you, to offer you the Secretaryship of the Colony. 
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“TI do not wish to influence your decision; but I think it right to tell 
you that, in my opinion, your chances of obtaining public employment in 
England are not great, and that the situation now offered to you puts you 
in the way of whatever promotion the Colonial Office has to give. I 
should hope that in a very few years you would obtain a good govern- 
ment. If, on consideration, you make up your mind to pass the years of 
your most vigorous manhood in serving your country abroad, the advan- 
tages are obvious. You will get over the years of your boy’s education. 
You will be able, I presume, to live on your appointments, and your private 
income will be saved. I should hope that in time part even of your official 
income may be laid by; by the time that you are fifty you will have a 
comfortable independence honourably earned, and we may then hope to be 
able to put your son* into some place in which he will not be a burden to 
you. 

“This is one side of the question. Whether you think these advantages 
worth years of expatriation is a point of which you alone are the proper 
judge. Trevelyan, as usual, is decidedly of opinion that you ought to 
accept the offer of the Colonial Office; my own wishes, I confess, are rather 
on the same side, but I am sensible that no man knows what will make 
another man happy. I would infinitely rather read and write by my quict 
fireside in the Albany than be first Lord of the Treasury or Governor 
General of India, and I shall not think that we have the smallest right to 
blame you if, on full’ consideration, you prefer a quiet and modest rural 
life in England to the more lucrative path which is open before you. I 
only beg you again to consider that you are now called to choose between 
public employment and privacy. I should deceive you if I suffered you to 
hope that any place here is likely to be attainable; reduction is going on 
in every department, and I have no longer any pretence for asking favours 
of the ministers. 

“ Mary’s t feeling is among the matters which you will have to consider. 
I do not pretend to guess at what her wishes may be. Hannah will write 
to her without delay, and will apprise her of what is in contemplation. 
We are all well and prospering; the sale of my book has been enormous, 
twelve thousand copies in three months—none of Sir Walter’s novels went 
faster; the demand still keeps up at four hundred a week, and we are going 
to stereotype. I expect to make some thousands pleasantly enough by 
this success. I should have sent you a copy long ago ifI had felt any 
assurance that it would reach you..... 

“Ever, my dear Charles, yours most affectionately, 
“T. B. Macav.ay.” 


“P.S.—We were all much pleased by your literary exertions.” 
“ Albany, August 4th, 1850. 
“ DEAR CHARLES,—There can be no impropriety in your writing tou so 


old a family friend as Inglis. Whether he is likely to have much influence 
with Lord Ashley I cannot tell; their views generally agree, and I dare 





* Thomas George Macaulay, who died 1864, was an officer in the Indian 
Army. 


+ “ Mary,” is Mary Macaulay, the wife of C. Z. Macaulay. 
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say that they are friends. But I never heard that there was any special 
intimacy, and I do not remember to have once met Ashley at Inglis’s. I 
wish you all success. I told Trevelyan that a word from Brodie might in 
my opinion be of use. 
“ Ever yours, 
“T. B. Macavutay. 


“P.S.—I was vexed at finding that your child* had been christened 
without my hearing of the matter—I should certainly have been there.” 


“ Albany; Thursday. 
“Dear CHARLES,—I have been much vexed at missing you; if you 
had left word when you expected to call I would have been at home if pos- 
sible; I say if possible, for I am forced to be much at the museum. 
Trevelyan has kept me informed of the progress of your affair; if there 
had been any hitch I should have gone to Lord Seymour, but I was 
extremely averse to interfere unnecessarily, and this partly on your account ; 
for I thought it very important to your comfort and to your weight that 
your appointment should have nothing of the character of a job, but should 
be evidently the result of a proper consideration of what the public interest 
required. Trevelyan has been most kind, and judiciously so; we are all 
greatly obliged to him. I give your wife joy of your success; I shall be 
glad to hear of your plans when they are settled. 
“ Ever yours, 
“T. B. Macav.ay.” 
“ Albany, January 17th, 1852. 
“Dear CHARLES,—Thank our cousin in my name, and tell him that 
nothing will ever again tempt me to go through an election. Should I 
leave my oil? should I leave my wine? You remember the beautiful fable 
in the book of Judges! I return the letter. 


“ Ever yours, 
“T. B. Macavay.” 


“ Greenwood Lodge, Thames Ditton, August 23rd, 1854. 


“Dear CHARLES,—The Report on the Indian Civil Service is printed; 
that is to say, there are four or five copies in print. Some corrections are 
still to be made, and my only copy is marked in many places and cannot 
well be spared. Charles Wood has seen it as it now stands, and decidedly 
approves of it. If I can get another copy I will send it toyou. Iamsorry 
that you should visit Cambridge without me, nor is this a good time of the 
year. You ought to go when the place is full, and to dine in our hall and 
attend evening service in our chapel. At present the colleges are as 
desolate as the streets of Pompeii. 

“T still remember our visit to Oxford with much pleasure. That was, I 
think, in the winter of 1840; I think it much better that you should be 
where you are than that you should return to the Board of Health. You 
do not mention your wife and children; my love to them if they are with 
you. 

“ Ever yours, 
“T. B. Macav.ay.” 





* “Your child’? is Charles Trevelyan Macaulay, the younger son of 
Charles Zachary Macaulay. 
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“Holly Lodge, May 5th, 1859. 

“ Dear CHARLES,—I am truly glad that the examination* has terminated 
so satisfactorily. Your boy has, I hope, a prosperous and honourable 
career before him. 

“ Ever yours, 
“* MACAULAY.” 


“ Malvern, September 25th, 1851. 


“DEAR CHARLES,—Our relativet is an abandoned liar; he called on 
me at the Albany a few days before I left town, and began haranging 
about his plans touching the water supply. Icut him short by telling bim 
that his disreputable life, his frauds, his insolence and ingratitude to myself, 
and the manner in which he had abused my name by employing it to cheat 
innkeepers, and to obtain admittance to public men had determined me to 
have no more to do with him. He stormed and ranted and blasphemed, 
after his ordinary fashion. I told him that my purpose was unalterable, 
but at parting, as he had said that he was in want of money, I put acheque 
for twenty pounds into his hand; he took it, and went on declaiming, ‘I 
do not want your money; the just God knows that I hate money, I des- 
pise money—money is the root of all evil.’ He then thrust the root of all 
evil into his pocket, and walked away. I gave immediate orders to the 
servants never again to let him pass the door. Well, I came down to this 
place, and, in a few days—about a fortnight, I think, certainly less than 
three weeks after this scene, I received a letter from him, he had spent the 
twenty pounds, and wanted thirty more immediately. In plain words he 
wants me to allow him ten pounds a week, five hundred and twenty pounds 
a year, nearly a third of my whole income, and twice as much as I allow 
to both my unmarried sisters. Isent him no answer; then came letters upon 
letters ; he could not quit London without my help, he did not know where 
to get a morsel of bread. Then he had the impudence to write to 
Elizabethft to ask her to inform him why his nephew did not send him any 
reply. I suppose that he thought that poor Elizabeth was on the same 
footing with me on which his housekeeper formerly was with him. Then 
he sent me a libel which he has printed and circulated against our cousins, 
the sons of his brother John; it seems that, though he has not money to 
buy a roll, he can find money to publish lampoons against his nephews. I 
remained, and shall remain, obstinately silent; if he calls at the Albany, 
he shall not be admitted; if he makes a disturbance, which I think very 
likely, I shall send for the police. It is not very agreeable to figure in a 
Marlborough Street report, but Iam confident that whoever knows any- 
thing about him will acquit, me of harshness, and at worst the story 
will be a nine days’ wonder, and if he once sees that I flinch, there will be 
no limit to his extortions. I wish you a pleasant trip—I love the Isle of 
Wight dearly; the coast from Shanklin to the Black Gang Chine is one 





* This letter refers to Thomas George Macaulay, who passed his 
examination for the Indian Army. 

+ “Relative” has been substituted for the name which is given in the 
letter. 


t The Elizabeth mentioned, and her husband William, were servants of 
T. B. Macaulay. 
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of the loveliest tracts in the kingdom; but Iam much afraid that you 
have delayed your trip a little too long. We have hada glorious August 
and September; but to-day the equinoctial weather seems to be beginning. 
The rain is falling in torrents, and my trees are tossing in the wind. Love 
to Mrs. Charles and the children. 


“ Ever yours, 
“TT, B. Macaunay.” 


Since the publication of Sir George Trevelyan’s Life, Macaulay’s 
character has stood higher in public estimation than it did before, 
yet it is doubtful whether his genius has even yet received due 
appreciation. Critics of weight and position write slightingly of 
his works, pronounce his style mechanical and artificial, and his 
history as untrustworthy and over-rhetorical. M. Taine, who is one 
of the greatest among living French critics and who is an historian in 
the first rank, has estimated Macaulay more justly than many of 
Macaulay’s countrymen have done. Indeed, M. Taine’s admiration 
for the English writer has increased since he first devoted a long 
chapter to him in his ‘History of English Literature’ I know 
this from personal conversation with my friend M. Taine; but I can 
set it forth on the authority of his handwriting in the following 
extract from a note which I recently received : 


“T read over again one or two of Macaulay’s volumes every year. People 
now say in England that his talent is merely rhetorical, but that is not my 
opinion. To my mind, he is, as an historian, the greatest artist and the 
first writer of this century, being incomparable in explaining, setting 
forth, narrating, co-ordinating, passing from one topic to another and in 
varying his tone. I put on one side his opinions, his partisanship, his con- 
clusions, all of which are subjects of controversy, and are secondary; butas 
regards his art he is in advance of every one else.” 


M. Taine is as warm an admirer and as appreciative a critic of 
Macaulay as an orator as he is of him as an historian. The speeches 
which made Macaulay so conspicuous a person at the time that his 
sister Margaret was penning her journal, have been somewhat over- 
looked by posterity. For one reader of Macaulay’s speeches there 
are a dozen readers of his essays, his poems, and his history. It was 
with great reluctance, if not against the grain, that he corrected his 
speeches for publication, and he did so only because an unauthorised 
version of them had appeared. And yet, if nothing else by him had 
remained behind, he would have had an indisputable claim to the 
highest place among the men who, in this century, have charmed 
and moved the House of Commons and aroused the enthusiasm of the 
public. Writing two years ago in The Youth’s Companion, an 
American journal, which is so little read in this country that a 
quotation from it will have the air of novelty, M. Taine said: 


“Take the speeches of Macaulay on the ‘Ten Hours Bill’ and on ‘ the 
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Government of India.’ Without consulting official documents and the 
journals of the day, you at once detect the aim of the orator, and you feel his 
eloquence. After that, try toaccount for the impression .e makes on you, 
page by page, and you readily perceive the means Macaulay employs, the 
application of principles, and the rigour of his deductions, the breadth and 
clearness of general ideas, the skilful array of proofs, the copious develop- 
ment of each argument, the abundance and choice of familiar examples and 
circumstances, the constant appeal to daily and evident experiences, the 
exactness of his comparison, the wealth of his imagery, the precision of his 
summing-up and the communicative earnestness, generosity, and warmth 
of his convictions.” 


The late Lord Lytton fully appreciated Macaulay as an orator, 
and none of the personages whom he depicts in “St. Stephen’s” 
are honoured with higher praise than he. Ina note to the poem 
Lord Lytton states: 


“There has appeared to me a disposition to depreciate Macaulay’s 
success as an orator, while doing the amplest justice to his merits as a 
writer. He was certainly not a debater, nor did he ever attempt to be so; 
but in the higher art of sustained, elaborate oration, no man in our age 
has made a more vivid effect upon an audience. His whole turn of mind 
and style was indeed eminently oratorical, and it might be much more 
correctly said of him, that his essays were orations, than that his orations 
were essays.” 


The few lines in which Lord Lytton characterises Macaulay as a 
member of the House of Commons, display his view of him as an 
orator. After having described the didactic and lecturing manner of 
Mackintosh, he writes : 


“ Not thus Macaulay; in that gorgeous mind 
Colour and warmth the genial light combined ; 
Learning but glowed into his large discourse, 

To heat its mass, and vivify its force. 

The effects he studied by the words were made 
More than the art with which the words were said! 
Perhaps so great an orator was ne’er 

So little of an actor; half the care 

Giv’n to the speaking which he gave the speech, 
Had raised his height beyond all living reach : 
E’en as it was, a master’s power he proved 

In the three tests—he taught, he charmed, he moved. 
Few compass one; whate’er their fault may be, 
Great orators alone achieve the three.” 


The entire passage relating to Macaulay deserves perusal; un- 
fortunately it is rather too long for! quotation here, hence I shall 
content myself with quoting the six lines which nobly mark his place 
in the annals and the literature of England. After having set forth 
what Macaulay did for the Whig party, to which he was devotedly 
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attached and of which he was one of the greatest ornaments, Lord 
Lytton continues : 


“This given to party, what to England, say, 
Left to endure, when parties fade away ? 
To her young sons the model of a life, 
Mild in its calm, majestic in its strife ; 
To her rich language blocks of purest ore, 
To her grand blazon one proud quartering more! ” 





W. Fraser Rat. 




















Co my Friends. 


Dear friends, when I am dead, 
Think, sometimes say, 
At morn, or noon, or point of dying day, 


“JT wish that he were with us,—had not fled.” 


For whether far or near, 
In earth or sky, 
To you, I think, I must be somehow nigh, 


And such regret it would be sweet to hear 


“Think of me at my best,” 
When brain and heart 
Did, of what store was theirs, their wealth impart, 


Think of me thus, and not by pain opprest. 


Pain passes; that will last 

Defying death 

Which in us felt earth’s rapture—long’d for breath 
To sing life’s largeness—present, future, past. 


JOHN JERVIS BERESFORD. 











George Meredith's Views of Women. 


By A WOMAN. 


Mae novelists are not, as a rule, remarkable for skill in the 
delineation of female characters. A woman often finds comfort for 
this fact in reflecting on what she considers to be the average man’s 
general ignorance of her sex. He starts (she thinks) with an in- 
herited preconception—an ideal of woman (he calls it an ideal !), as 
something of a cross betwixt a beast of burden and a divinity. 
Between these extremes he hovers, painting her at one time as an 
angel of light: at another, as lower than the beasts that perish, 
and rather more wicked than the foul fiend of darkness. In the 
meantime, the real animal, of which he has made no study, eludes 
him; and woman herself, as a real, breathing, living entity, a 
passionate and self-conscious individuality, never even comes within 
the scope of his vision. 

It will be objected at once that women novelists fail quite as 
egregiously in their portraiture of men ; but for their failure, I think, 
they are not so much to blame. Women have not the chances, but men 
have not the eyes, for study of the opposite sex. Women’s lives are 
restricted ; they cannot follow men into their clubs and offices and 
workshops, and listen to them when they talk to one another; but in 
almost all departments of women’s lives men can make themselves at 
home. Besides, women, having as a rule little reticence, are generally 
ready to expound the full history of their friends’ hearts (if not their 
own) to their husbands and lovers and male relations; a man has 
only to ask and to hear. A woman has no esprit de corps, she can 
seldom be silent about other women, and she therefore gives men 
fuller opportunities of representing her sex in fiction than men 
bestow upon her where they are concerned. 

It is to be noticed, also, that a woman’s instinct of observation 
will never lead her far astray when she has the chance of using it 
—when (like Jane Austin, for instance) she draws man as she has 
seen him, that is, in the society of women. Then she studies him 
minutely, with the intensity born of the fear of a weak creature for 
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the strong, of a slave for her master. Then—unless that very fear 
makes her reluctant to speak her mind—her portraiture is surprisingly 
accurate. Allowing for the narrow field of observation granted to 
her, women do actually exert themselves to take note of a man’s 
individual characteristics: his peculiarities and his weaknesses have 
zest for her. But if the average man casually sees something in a 
woman’s character that he does not at first sight comprehend, he 
sets it down complacently and comfortably as one of the caprices 
of her sex, not worthy serious attention. ‘Most women have no 
character at all,” he sings. And even when he gets to the further 
point of stating that at least she is not “ undeveloped man,” but some- 
thing different, he secretly thinks that no compliment to her. If 
she is not undeveloped man, what, in Heaven’s name, is she? Man, 
of course, is but a little lower than the angels; it would not be 
polite to say that woman is near akin to the brute; how is he to 
classify her? Iam rather of opinion that in his heart he believes 
her to be a highly developed product of the vegetable kingdom 
*« pleasant to the eye and good for food.” But this is undoubtedly 
only a woman’s opinion ! 

George Meredith is one of the few novelists of any age or time 
who see not only man but woman asshe is. Daring actually to draw 
from the life, and to discard the petty superstitions, the debasing 
traditions of the past, he presents us with a new type of heroine; 
not the “ veiled, virginal doll ” of contemporary fiction, but the woman 
with blood and brains, the heroine, as he calls her, of reality. His 
men are cleverly drawn, but as we have always known them; it is 
his women who are new. They are not blurred outlines, worn-out 
types—they are individuals whom we have met, whom we may like 
or dislike, approve or condemn. Diana of the Crossways, Clara 
Middleton, Rhoda Fleming, are real people, not shadows, and we 
have the privilege of knowing them rather better than we know 
our most intimate friends. 

Two points I wish especially to note in Meredith’s books. 1st. 
His opinion of woman’s character and present position in the world— 
with which I cordially agree. 2nd. His ideal of women in the future, 
and his view of her functions—from which I very largely dissent. 

Woman’s present position, George Meredith says, is that of a 
bound animal, a slave. At the root of Clara Middleton’s aversion for 
the Egoist lies the conviction that she is “a captured woman, of 
whom it is absolutely expected that she must submit.” In realising 
this, she “ had shame of her sex. They cannot take a step without 
becoming bond-women; into what aslavery!” She wondered that 
a man was “unable to perceive, or was not arrested by perceiving 
unwillingness, discordance, dull compliance; the bondwoman’s due 
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instead of the bride’s consent.” But to be “ essentially feminine, in 


other words a parasite and a chalice,” was all that the Egoist required 
of her—all that man as a rule requires. In order to retain her as a 
parasite, he desired her entire ignorance, the closing of her eyes and 
ears to truth and reality. ‘ Young women are trained to cowardice ; ” 


they must not be brave, nor show that they see the world around 
them clearly. 


“The gift of humorous fancy,” Meredith says, “is in women fenced 
round with forbidding placards; they have to choke it; if they perceive a 
piece of humour . . . they have to blindfold the mind’s eye. . . They are 
society’s hard-drilled soldiery, Prussians that must both march and think 
in step. Itis for the advautage of the civilised world, if you like, since 
men have decreed it or matrons have so read the decree; but here and 
there a younger woman, haply an uncorrected insurgent of the sex 
matured here and there, feels that her lot was cast with her head in a 
narrower pit than her limbs.” 


Meredith seems to wonder why women lend themselves so readily 
to this unequal bargain. 


“Women of the world,” he says sardonically, “ never think of attacking 
the sensual stipulation for perfect bloom, silver purity, which is redolent 
of the Oriental origin of the love-passion of their lords. To keep a man 
in awe and hold him enchained, there are things she must never do, dare 
never say, must not think. She must be cloistral. Now, strange and 
awful though it be to hear, women perceive this requirement of them in 
the spirit of the man.” 


But, as Meredith goes on to show, they probably do not see the 
sensual foundation for this requirement, and that it is simply the 
palpable and material which men desire, “ not the spiritual, wherein 
their true hope lies.” It is on this rock that Sir Willoughby Patterne 
splits in his courtship of Clara Middleton. Unless she could come 
to him like “‘fresh-gathered fruit in a basket, warranted by her 
bloom,” he would none of her. It is instructive to contrast his 
state of mind with that of Redworth, in ‘ Diana of the Crossways.’ 


“The difference between appetite and love is shown when a man, after 
years of service, can hear and see, and admit the possible and still desire 
in worship; knowing that we of earth are begrimed and must be cleansed 
for presentation daily on our passage through the miry ways; but that 
our souls, if flame of a soul shall have come of the agony of flesh, are 
beyond the baser mischances; partaking of them indeed, but sublimely. 
Now Redworth believed in the soul of Diana. For him it burned, and it 
was a celestial radiance about her, unquenched by her shifting fortune, 
her wilfulnesses, and, it might be, errors. She was a woman, and weak ; 
that is, not trained for strength. She was a soul, therefore perpetually 
pointing to growth and purification.” 


This Redworth feels, and, by feeling it, becomes an exception to 
the average man. But the difficulty is that not only the average 
VOL. LXXXVI. P 
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man, but the average woman, does not feel it. Women lend 
themselves willingly to fulfil the demands of men, and care even 
less for their own souls than do their masters. To please men 
they “expunge the writings of their perceptives on the tablets of 
the brain;” they dupe their own minds. It is only the few, the 
** capaciously strong in soul among women,” who will ultimately see 
the full bearing of man’s egoistic demands—who will recognise at 
last that they have “‘ worn a mask of ignorance to be named innocent, 
and have turned themselves into market produce for his delight, 
when it should have been their task to set the soul above the fairest 
fortune, and the gift of strength in women beyond ornamental 
whiteness.” Very suggestively and very truly Meredith writes of one 
of his heroines: “She was not pure of nature,’—what other novelist 
would have dared to say so much ?—“ it may be that we breed saintly 
souls that are; she was pure of will—fire rather than ice.” 

Thus Meredith shows us women as they too often are—toys, 
chattels, slaves, by their own consent as well as by the will of 
men. What hope—what remedy does he suggest? What is his 
ideal of the future woman? He draws her as she is with almost 
startling vividness ; when we come to what she should be, his portrait 
loses its life-like hues. Here, in his ideal of woman, George 
Meredith is to me unsatisfactory. 

He aims high, but not high enough. He does, indeed, set before 
us the hope that we may in time arrive at a true conception of the 
right heroical woman to be worshipped; and, if you prove to be of 
some spiritual stature, he says, you may reach to an ideal of the 
heroical feminine type for the worship of mankind ; an image as yet 
in poetic outline only on our upper skies. But what, on analysis, is 
this heroical feminine type? Its progenitor seems to hold the view 
that the natures of women have been differentiated from those of 
men simply through man’s agency, by man’s tyranny and oppression 
acting on woman’s physical weakness; that woman’s highest aim 
is to reinstate herself by his side, to become his equal—‘ the mate of 
man, and the mother of a nobler race;” and that she may some day 
attain to this proud position of likeness and equality, but only by 
man’s aid and man’s consent. If this be Meredith’s theory, it seems 
to me to be founded on a wrong view of the physical nature, the 
mental weaknesses, and the moral capacities of both women and men. 

Primitive man, we are told, from whom our civilised man has 
been evolved, regarded woman merely as his prey, valuing her for 
her beauty and her unlikeness to himself, eager to keep her innocent, 
weak, and dependent. With thousands of civilised males women 
still have to deal as if they were original savages. Men’s “jealous 
greed of possession” leads them to think of women only as of 
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creatures to be hunted and entrapped. To such a man “there is no 
individual woman. He grants her a characteristic only to enrol her 
in a class. He is our immortal dunce at learning to distinguish her 
as a personal variety, of a separate growth.” And women, having 
been so long trained to please men’s taste, are now entirely what 
men have made them, and will continue to be what men make them 
unto the world’s end. Are women content to be so classed ? 


“Women have us back,” he says, “to the conditions of the primitive 
man, or they shoot us higher than the topmost star. But it is as we 
please. Let them tell us what we are to them: for us, they are the back 
and front of life: the poet’s Lesbia, the poet’s Beatrice, ours is the choice. 
They are to us what we hold of best or worst within.” 


In these sentences there is an assumption of women’s want of 
consciousness or want of volition in the matter—a want which 
would render her a far more passive instrument of good or evil than 
she is in fact. Yet in another place Meredith asks whether 
women are not “of a nature warriors like men?—men’s mates, to 
bear them heroes instead of puppets?” We find that Redworth’s 
attraction to Diana lay chiefly in the fancy that she would 
“complete” him. ‘He owned himself incomplete.” A finer ideal 
of a true marriage is given in the words that follow :— 

“Love signified for him a new start in our existence, a finer shoot of the 
tree stoutly planted in good gross earth, the senses running their live sap, 


and the minds companioned and the spirits made one by the whole-natured 
conjunction.” 


But the next sentence is much less fortunate : 


“In sooth a happy prospect for the sons and daughters of earth, divinely 
indicating more than happiness: the speeding of us... to the creation of 
certain nobler races, now very dimly imagined.” 

This savours a little of what roused Diana’s own satire on men’s 
ideals: “I suppose we women are taken to be the second thoughts 
of the Creator—human nature’s fringes, mere finishing touches, not 
a part of the texture”—the completion, in short, of that nobler 
being, man. I very much fear that George Meredith has enough 
lingering orthodoxy to think of woman as of the rib taken out 
of Adam’s side, and owning some queer sort of allegiance to what 
John Milton calls “her federal head”—a likeness to the average 
man which one may well be surprised to find in the avowed champion 
of women. At the same time, there is scarcely any writer of our 
day who says finer and truer things of the capacities of women. 
Nothing seems to escape him. He hates, while he observes, the 
“humbly knitting housewife, unquestioningly worshipful of her lord,” 
and “ the ninny young woman, who realises the popular conception of 

P 2 
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the purely innocent.” He loves a nature, the basis of which, as he 
says of Diana, is pointed flame. But he knows well that the world 
will not love it. 

“How can love be quickened,” he asks, “on behalf of a woman who 
never sentimentalises publicly, and has no dolly-dolly compliance, and 
muses on actual life, and fatigues with the exercise of her brains, and is 
in svoth an alien—a princess of her kind and time, but a foreign one, 
speaking a language distinct from the mercantile, trafficking in ideas ? ” 


Such a woman must be always more or less in a state of revolt; 
most of Meredith’s women are. It is their note, their individual 
characteristic. ‘I thank Heaven I am at war with myself,” Diana 
says. There isscarcely a woman in his books who is not, righteously 
and grandly, in revolt, at war with herself or with society ; at war 
with the ignorance, the cowardice, the want of candour, want of 
judgment, want of sense, which a bad education, rather than a bad 
disposition, has made characteristic of woman; at war with society 
for its narrowness, its harshness, its want of humour and tolerance, 
and its impenetrable stupidity. With these the best amongst us 
are constantly at war; and we owe thanks to George Meredith for 
his pictures of women nobly at odds with themselves and with the 
world. 

The gist of the whole matter, as regards these objections to Meredith’s 
views of women, lies in his failure to discern the everlasting differences 
between the natures of women and men. A careful examination of 
his books, and particularly of ‘Diana of the Crossways’ and ‘ The 
Egoist,’ tends to convince me that he thinks of woman as of a lesser 
man, unfairly treated because she is not judged according to the 
standard applied to men, nor allowed his liberty of action and 
thought. I grant the unfairness of this kind of treatment, but 
not the reason given for it. Under no circumstances will women 
ever be the mates of men in the sense which Meredith attaches 
to the words. A woman’s physical constitution alone disables her 
from becoming what is usually called “the equal” of man. But 
the words “equal,” “superior,” or “inferior,” are utterly out of place 
when used of creatures so different in capacity and temperament. 
The same laws and the same moralities will never fit the two. George 
Meredith forgets that where there are root-differences of physical 
constitution, there are sure also to be root-differences of mind and 
temper. To grant the first and deny the second is to involve our- 
selves in endless difficulties ; no amount of intellectual training will 
obliterate these distinctions of sex; and as, by the operations of 
unchanging law, higher organisation tends towards the differentia- 
tion of species, we shall more closely follow nature’s lead if 
we emphasise rather than seek to lessen the differences between 
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women and men. There are, for instance, certain instincts which 
are supposed to be peculiarly feminine, such as insight, constancy, 
purity, religious feeling, jealousy of affection, susceptibility to 
emotion, the divine storgé itself; what gain would accrue to the 
world if these instincts were diverted from their legitimate objects 
or suppressed? Women’s danger lies chiefly in the direction 
of classing their own instincts as virtue, and men’s instincts as 
vice, forgetting that all our natural instincts are non-moral, and 
that virtue or vice lies in the use we make of them. Women 
are apt to think that if men could be brought to have like 
passions with them, to be moderate, dainty, restrained by convention, 
and not unmindful of Mrs. Grundy, the world’s reform were certain, 
and the millennium of peace and righteousness athand. And in one 
sense it perhaps would be so, for the world would then be speeding 
blithely towards its end. 

The sooner women grant that there are moral and mental as well 
as physical differences between the sexes, the sooner will their freedom 
be achieved—freedom to live their own lives, and satisfy the individual 
needs of their several natures. I fail to see what they gain by 
refusing to accentuate these differences, and trying to copy the 
words and ways of men. 

George Meredith’s position is that of a mourner over the present 
state of womankind, and a devout believer in woman's future 
elevation, by man’s kind permission and assistance. He is not with- 
out belief in Sir Austin Feverel’s cynical remark: “I expect that 
women will be the last thing civilised by men.” Merci, Monsieur ; 
we do not wish for civilisation on these terms. After all, superiority of 
physical strength is not the last word in the race’s development. It 
is this want of perception of radical differences, differences of kind, 
not of degree, which leads the modern woman into extremes and 
extravagances of thought. When she can develop in her own 
way, eccentricities and abnormal developments will disappear; and 
amongst them the fallacy (not uncommon, surely, with certain 
advocates of women’s rights) that man is undeveloped woman—an 
absurd view, but not perhaps more absurd than the view that woman 
ig merely “ undeveloped man.” 











3 Mark the King,” 


Icnasop was written on its walls. As Thackeray phrases it— 
“The lights had been turned out, the curtain lowered, and the 
house had emptied.” And it was all the fault of “ Them stinking 
vilets.” In other words, the hunting season was over, and 
Carrick-on-Suir was deserted—streets where for months red-coats 
had been plentiful as poppies in a cornfield at harvest—streets 
where the clatter of hoofs and the rattle of wheels had been 
incessant—streets where night and day bustle and life and frolic 
had reigned supreme, were now noiseless, lifeless, tenantless. 

“Not a kick left in the place! Why, the ’bus in three journeys 
to the station only netted a solitary bagman! Not a soul in the 
hotel—even the Baron has gone. Said he could not stand the 
place any longer. I met his horses leaving the town as I was 
going down the street. Then the R. M. is off somewhere on 
special duty for a week. By Gad, this is a blue look-out for 
us, old man!” 

Such was the report made by Dolly Joliffe, of the Chestnut 
Hussars, to his commanding officer, Captain Jerringham, who was 
moodily smoking at the open window of his quarters in the 
pokey Barracks, where his troop was stationed on detachment. 

“ Blue look-out ?—I believe you!” growled the Captain in reply. 
* Awful sell to be sent here at the fag-end of the season! Nota 
thing to be done—not even a rubber of whist or a pool of écarté 
to be had now that the Baron and R. M. have gone. Beastly 
shame to be left in the lurch by them! Thought they at least 
were fixtures. But just like my luck!” 

He turned his back surlily on his sub., and, squaring his 
elbows on the window-sill, assumed an all-absorbing interest in 
an awkward squad at sword-exercise in the barrack-yard beneath, 
who were undergoing all the ingenious tortures which only a 
duly qualified drill-sergeant is capable of inflicting. 

Joliffe sank into an easy-chair by the Captain’s side, and, 
lighting a cigar, puffed silently and drearily into the face of the 
jovial sun, who was glaring beamily in on the disconsolate 
Hussars. 

“Ha, there you go again—another horse’s head off!” snarls 
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the critic in the window. “Slovenly, very slovenly! Give them 
an extra half-hour, Sergeant Palmer. I must take these fellows 
in hand myself in the morning.” 

“Hallo, old boy, why this savage outburst of military ardour?” 
drawls the sub. in languid amazement, transferring his stare from 
the sun to his senior officer. 

“What else is there left me?” retorts the Captain hotly. 
“Nothing earthly to do in this beastly hole, and nothing but a 
grunt or a sigh to be got out of you all this morning! What has 
come over you, Dolly?” 

“ Well, nothing particular ; but I have been thinking.” 

“Thinking! Oh, hang it all, if you take to that sort of 
thing, it is all up with me here! I may as well send in my papers 
at once.” 

“No need to pitch that venerable sarcasm at my head. Hear 
me out. I was merely thinking of asking you if you would mind 
my going away for a few days,” responds the junior meekly. 

“Going away? Why—where—when? What the dickens can 
you want to go away for?” 

“Why, you see—er—fact is—er—Thompson of my old college 
—you remember him, awful science swell—thinks he has dis- 
covered a new dodge about the precession of the equinoxes— 
always a fad of mine, you know. He wants to have a talk with 
me over it. He took the wrinkle from me, and I don’t want him 
to have all the kudos ; I should like to have my say, too. I would 
only be a few days away, Geff, if you could spare me,” pleads 
the youngster. He had come to the Chestnuts through Oxford 
University, where he had taken a rather swell degree, which he 
certainly took no pains to conceal under a bushel. 

“ Precession of the equinoxes be hanged!” sneered the Captain. 
“T should like to know now what your little game is. But of 
course, my dear boy, you might go with all my heart,—only, 
strange to say, I was thinking of asking you if you would mind 
my running away from you for afew days. The fact is—er—you 
see—er—Davis, the dealer in York, writes me that he has a horse 
which would suit me down to the ground, and which can be got 
for a song under peculiar circumstances. You know how crippled 
I have been since the Fenian broke his back at the regimental 
drag-hunt, and I don’t like to miss such a chance. A man of my 
weight can’t be mounted any day.” 

The subaltern wheeled his chair round from the window, and, 
leaning over the back of it, grinned in his Captain’s face. 

“ Geff,” said he, “ Geff, old man, we are both a pair of humbugs. 
Now, don’t stiffen yourself up and come the grand over me. You 
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know I have followed your lead, ever since my first day at Eton, 
when you straddled before me in your study, as you said—‘ Look 
here, Softy, your governor wishes me to take you in hand, and 
you are to be my fag. You don’t know what that means, and it 
will rather astonish you when you do know; but if you will only 
follow my lead, and never tell me a crammer, I will see you 
through everything right enough.’ And so you did, like a man 
ever since, and I have never kept anything from you, and I’m not 
going to begin that game now. So here goes to speak out my 
mind. Look here! I don’t care a brass farthing for the precession 
of the equinoxes, and I don’t believe you are on for that deal 
with Davis. Your stable is overstocked as it is: and at this 
fag-end of the season you will be selling, not buying, horses. I 
don’t know what your little game may be, but I will tell you 
mine. You remember little Annie Branson, whom we met at 
York last summer. Now, don’t scowl at me. This is no passing 
fancy ; I know what I am saying; I have thought it over and 
over night and; day, all the‘long months since then, and I tell you 
I am as hard hit as a fellow can be. I can’t get over it. Let me 
go and try my fate, old man; I cannot rest until I know it one 
way or the other.” 

The Captain, with a flush on his cheek, turns his gaze again 
on the squad; beneath, and says over his shoulder somewhat 
huskily— 

‘Has she given you any encouragement, Dolly?” 

“ Well, that’s what I’m puzzling about. She has never said any- 
thing—she has never had the chance, for I never spoke out to her 
—I hadn’t the cheek to on such short acquaintance; but she was 
awfully kind and confidential, and somehow we always seemed to 
get on together, as if we had known one another all our lives; 
and she must have seen how I cared for her, though I said 
nothing. I think she always looked pleased to see me, but I 
couldn’t tell what that meant, for I don’t know much about girls’ 
ways—I never really cared for one before. And then, you see, we 
got the Route before I knew exactly how far gone I was; but now 
I know she has done for me altogether, and that I can’t stand it 
any longer, and must have it out with her—that’s the long and 
short of it; and, Geff, old man, give me a lead once more, and tell 
me what you think of it. You know all about her; it was you 
who first brought me to her house——” 

The Captain turned from the window. “Dolly,” said he, 
laying his hand on the youngster’s shoulder, “ you shall have 
your lead and leave. Go, try your luck, and win if you can ; Annie 
Branson is a girl worthy of you or of any man. I know she 
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likes you; but you have been frank with me, and I will be 
frank with you. I am as hard hit as you are about her—harder 
perhaps, for I have known and loved her long before you ever 
saw her: “ 

“ By George, that’s a facer for me!” gasped Dolly, starting to 
his feet, and staring aghast at the Captain. 

“Hear me out, as you say yourself,” replied the Captain. 
“Like you I have never spoken my mind to her—somehow I 
never could—one does not care to do that without some fair 
hopes of success, and I never got them. She never would give 
me an opening for making the final rush—always shut me out at 
once whenever I tried for it, how or why I never could make 
out. She seemed to like me well enough, and there was no 
mistake about her cordial confidential friendliness being perfectly 
genuine and guileless (she wasn’t the girl to play with a man’s 
heart as a cat does with a mouse), but it didn’t indicate any 
special preference—I could see she was the same to you and 
others, as to me—perhaps more cordial to you and me than to 
others, but no one could say he was the favoured man. If she 
had a preference she kept it to herself—perhaps because she gave 
her friendships so freely, she kept a tight hold over her heart ; 
and quite right too, with all her coin. Anyhow, she has never 
shown her hand to me——” 

“Nor to me,” chimed in Dolly, dolefully. 

“Well, others may doas they like,” goes on the Captain ; “ but 
& man who means to win will not be denied, and I’m too hard hit 
to stand this sort of thing any longer, and so I had made up my 
mind to be off and have my try if you didn’t mind my leaving you 
for a few days, when I am brought up all standing by finding that 
you are on the same tack as myself. This is a regular facer! We 
can’t both go; but as you have blurted out your mind, as you have 
always done, and spoke up first, why, hang it all, you shall have 
first try! I’m not going to come the senior officer over you, old 
fellow.” 

“ But you shall!” burst in the sub. “ No, dear old Geff, you 
have always given me a lead in everything, and you shall give it 
now. In old times you were served first; I polished your boots 
before my own, and made your breakfast before I thought of 
mine. I’m not going to take first place now—not likely, when 
your heart is set on this thing; and, after all, I am only a boy 
compared to you. I can get over it easier; but it will go very 
hard with you to lose your chance, and you sha’n’t if I can 
help it.” 

He spoke manfully, but his voice trembled. The Captain’s eyes 
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filled, and he had to gulp down something sticking in his throat 
before he could say— 

“Tt won’t do, Dolly—it won’t do at any price ; it’s just like you, 
old boy, but I won’t have it; and you will have to give in to me 
as you have always done. But it’s a deuced awkward fix, for, as 
far as I can see, you stand as well with her as I do, and the 
Damon and Pythias heroics we have been indulging in only make 
it worse. Stay!—I have a happy thought which will help us out 
of the hole, and give each an equal chance! Let us refer the 
matter to this tribunal”—taking a pack of cards from the 
mantelpiece. “Two games of écarté out of three shall decide 
who starts to-night for York. Thanks to my sedulous care of 
your best interests in your early days, you play as good a game 
as I do myself, and the Baron knows to his cost what a tidy game 
that is. So the odds are even; but look you, I mean to play all 
I know, and I expect you to do the same, for I shall beat you if I 
can. Come, come, you will have to do it, so make no bones about 
it, and clear the table.” 

The subaltern rang the bell. 

“ Don’t let any one up, Donkins, for the next hour.” 

Donkins salutes and retires, Joliffe locks the door, lowers the 
blinds, clears the table, lights a fresh cigar, and, taking his place 
opposite the Captain, says— 

“Now then, for my first determined act of rebellion against 
you, Geff. It’s war to the knife, and no quarter. I mean to 
start for York to-night.” 

“And so do I,” responds the Captain. ‘Come, shake hands, 
and now stand up to your fight—no giving in to each other from 
this out. Cut—you deal—fire away !” 

Fortune favoured the youngster in-the onset ; he held powerful 
hands, and won the first game in a canter. The Captain pulled 
himself together, and, “ sitting very tight,” just managed after a 
protracted struggle, in which luck had no part, to score the 


second game by careful play, which would have excited the 
Baron’s admiration. 


Then came the tug of war. 

If there had been a gallery, the odds would have been slightly 
in favour of the Captain. They were very evenly matched, but 
he was the cooler and older hand. Both men played as if for dear 
life—for the stake to each was tremendous. Not a word was 
exchanged except what was necessary for the game; each trick 
was played in cautious silence, and obstinately contested until the 
game stood—Joliffe, “four,” Jerningham, “three,” and Joliffe’s deal. 

He turned up the ten of clubs. The Captain looked at his 
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hand. Notasingle trump! He held three spades, (the ten the 
highest), the eight of diamonds, and the knave of hearts. 

“‘T have the lead. Dare I fight him with those weak spades?” 
he muttered to himself. He gave a searching glance at Joliffe’s 
jovial face, but it was impenetrable and gave no index to his 
hand, and then slowly and as if doubtfully said— 

“ Cards.” 

“ How many?” 

“ A book.” 

“ Hurrah, the same for me!” cried Dolly, gleefully, flinging his 
cards across the table. His was even a more hopeless hand than 
the Captain’s—by no possibility could he have scored with it. 

“Oh, if I had but chanced those spades!” thought the Captain 
as Dolly dealt to him again ; but it was too late. 

He took up the five cards, and breathed more freely as he looked 
at them. He held the queen and nine of trumps, the king and 
two small hearts—bar the king of trumps, a fair hand for the 
trick. Dolly dealt to himself, and then proceeded to take up his 
cards one by one with tantalising deliberation. To judge from 
his face, which lengthened visibly as he raised each card, the first 
four were not much to his liking, and he paused nervously for a 
moment over the fifth (the Captain impatiently gnawing at his 
moustache the while), then drew a long breath, and with rather a 
shaking hand took up the card. 

A bright flush suffused his face as he looked at it, tossed it in 
the air, caught it, banged it on the table, and exclaimed— 

“By George, I mark the King!” 

The Captain made a savage grasp at the pack as if to hurl it at 
something or somebody, and then restrained himself. 

“Just like my luck!” he said, with a forced laugh. “No, my 
dear boy, not a word; it’s no fault of yours. Give us your fist.” 

He grasped it tightly and stalked moodily out of the room. 

That night Joliffe started for York by the mail train. The 
Captain saw him off. 

“ Mind, I rely on you to see me through it if I win,” cries the 
youngster, his head out of the window as the train moves off. 

“T will not fail you,” responds the Captain, waving his hand. 
“<«Tf I win,” he mutters, peering into the darkness after the 
receding train—“‘if I win.’ A good lad, good as gold; good as 
they are made—any girl’s fancy; but, bah, only a boy after all! 
I have nothing to fear from him.” 

But the boy did win, and apparently without an effort. Within 


three days the Captain received from him this laconic wire— 
“Vici!” 
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And in less than six months after it was announced in all the 
papers that a marriage had taken place in York Minster between 
Adolphus, second son of Sir Joscelyn Joliffe, Bart., of Clumber 
Court, Westmoreland, and Anne Edith, only child of the late 
Edward Branson, of The Willows, West Riding, Yorkshire. 

There were flaming accounts in all the society and ladies’ papers 
of the wedding presents, and wedding guests. But Jerningham’s 
name was not amongst the latter. He did not see Dolly through 
it, according to promise. Fate had ordained that when Dolly 
was placing the bridal ring on Annie Branson’s finger, Jerning- 
ham should be ploughing his way through the ever-vexed waters 
of the Bay of Biscay on his way to India. Fate had sent the 
Route earlier than was expected, but Geff did not rail at fate for 
that. The arrow that had pierced him was cruelly barbed, and 
though he tugged manfully he could not tear it from the gaping 
wound, which was deep and jagged and raw. Had it been 
possible for him to attend the marriage, he would have done so at 
any cost to his feelings; but the punishment would have been 
almost more than he could bear. What if inadvertently he should 
betray himself at the ceremony, and let her see how badly he 
took the punishment? That must never be. Better that the 
arrow should rankle in his heart, until his heart festered away, 
than that he should betray himself to her. 

And so it was an untold relief when the Route for India gave o 
valid excuse for absence, and a costly and tasteful wedding gift, 
and heaps of warm and sincere good wishes, could represent him 
at the wedding festivities. 

Yes; he wished them both well with all his heart! He was 
very careful that no cloud of regret for his unhappiness should 
throw a shadow over the future of the young people. Yes; he 
would be true to both—they should never find him out, they 
should both think that his love for the girl had not been deeply 
rooted, and that he had quite got over it. This would be quite 
easy when thousands of miles separated them, and there were no 
chances of their meeting. 

And they did not meet for many a year; for after her marriage 
Annie Joliffe did not mount the baggage-waggon of the Chestnut 
Hussars. Dolly, who had never been a very hot soldier, readily 
beat his sword into a reaping-hook at her request, and betook 
himself contentedly to the humdrum life of a country squire, 
toying occasionally with his favourite fad respecting the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, but for the most part taking in a very 
easy and leisurely fashion, and as if to the manner born, the 
goods the gods had provided for him in the shape of his charming 
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wife with her broad acres, and all the luxuries and comforts 
appertaining thereto, for which he toiled not neither did he spin. 

So nearly six years passed by and the old chums never met 
again, but during which time they were if possible closer chums 
than ever, and the interchange of brotherly love between the 
lonely Hussar in the Indian bungalow and the young couple in 
their happy English home went on uninterrupted and unclouded. 

The brotherly love commenced at Eton continued stronger and 
warmer if anything. There was scarcely an Indian mail that did 
not carry an interchange of letters chronicling every exciting 
event in the soldier’s stirring career, and every jog-trot incident 
in the Squire’s stagnant life. 

A costly wire announced the birth of Dolly’s first son, claiming 
that Geff should be his name, and that Geff should be his god- 
father. A costly wire conveyed Geff’s delighted acquiescence. 
Old Geff’s first tigerskin was spread in Annie’s boudoir. Little 
Geff’s first lock of hair, elaborately encased in gold and velvet, 
hung at the head of old Geff's camp-bed. The rifle which 
brought down Geff’s first tiger was the gift of Dolly, and the 
gorgeously-mounted hookah which filled the place of pride in 
Dolly’s smoking-room was sent to him by Geff. And so on 
during these long years did this brotherly love continue until 
every nook and corner in The Willows were crammed with Indian 
spoils, and the stowing away of home souvenirs became as great 
a cause of perplexity to Geff as the precession of the equinoxes 
to his quondam sub. 

Nearly six years had slipped away in this fashion, when Geff 
wrote unexpectedly to say the doctors were sending him home on 
sick-leave. 
~ Dolly immediately wired back—“‘ Make The Willows your 
home.” 

Should he do so? Why not? Though all these years the 
barbed arrow had been festering his heart away, no one should 
ever know that. The doctors were sending him home for liver, 
and liver it must be. He insisted on this even to himself in the 
vain endeavour to deceive his own heart. Yes, it was all liver, 
and, hang it all, there was nothing like home for an ill- 
conditioned Indian liver! Home he would go to Dolly and Annie 
and little Geff. Where else could he spend his leave? He had 
no other home. His father’s bones are covered by Afghan snows 
on the heights where he fell gloriously with his face to the foe. 
He had no memory of his mother. His only sister, a soldier’s 
daughter and a soldier’s wife, loyally shares her husband’s lot, 
rough and smooth, with the Army of Occupation in Egypt. He 
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will break the journey there to pay her a flying visit, and then on 
to Dolly and Annie and little Geff, who were all so clamorous for 
his return home to them. It was all right, quite right, and he 
would take care that it should be all right always—no fear of that. 

So it was arranged that all his letters during his absence 
should be addressed to “‘ The Willows, Bedale, Yorkshire.” 

“That is to be my headquarters, mind—my home during my 
leave.” 

And so he started and paid his flying visit to his sister, and 
never broke the journey again for an hour until in the gloaming 
of an October evening Dolly and Annie met him with open arms 
on the doorstep of The Willows. 

Annie took his right hand while Dolly took his left, at which 
he kept sawing away, jerking out excitedly all the time— 

“By George, lam glad! By George, I am glad!” 

“Welcome home!” said Annie, with kindly emphasis on 
“home,” as she pressed the hand she held. 

“ We’cum home!” echoed a little voice, as a little hand tugged 
timidly at his coat-tails. It was little Geff’s voice and hand. 

The cordial greeting fell like dew on the Captain’s parched and 
withered heart. It touched him deeply, too deeply for words. 
He could only return the kindly pressure of those friendly hands, 
and then raise the child in his arms and kiss him to cover his 
emotion. 

The child looked in his face, and reckoned him up steadily for 
a moment, and then, flinging his arms round his neck, cooed 
fondly into his ear— 

“Me vevy glad you tum home, Unkey Geff.” 


“By Jove, that was a reception, and no mistake—so hearty, 
so genuine, so brotherly! I knew I was right to come, but 
I never knew how right it was till now. Yes, it is good for 
me to be here,” murmured the Captain, as he sat musing that 
night far into the small hours over the blaze of his bedroom fire. 
“ And Unkey Geff”—here a softening glow played on his worn 
cheek—“ it is grand to be Unkey Geff! That will make every- 
thing right. Oh, thank God I am at home at last!” 

And he turned in contentedly for the night. 


“He is terribly changed since I saw him last,” says the 
chatelaine to her spouse, as she lets down her hair by her bed- 
room fire—* such a worn, pained look in his face, just as if he had 
received some fearful shock.” 

“Qh, rubbish!” responds the Squire dictatorially, as a Briton 
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is wont to do when in slippered ease he takes up his position on 
his own hearthrug, with his back to his own fire. “ All rubbish, 
my dear Nancy! Geff is the last man to go in for shocks, or any 
such stuff. It’s all liver, I tell you, and six years of that 
infernal Indian climate—quite enough to knock any fellow out 
of time; and it has knocked the dear old chap about pretty 
severely ; but between us we will put him to rights in less than 
no time. See how he cheered up after dinner, and was quite like 
his old self when I left him just now after our last cigar! Look 
here, old girl: what we have to do is to give him as good a time 
here as we can, and make him feel quite at home with us. I will 
do all I can for him out of doors, and I know that you will do 
even more for him within.” 

“ You may rely on me, Dolly,” she replied earnestly, “ to do all 
I can for Unkey Geff; but there is more than liver amiss with 
him. IfI can only make him feel at home——” 

“Of course you can, and will, and if you can’t there isn’t a 
woman alive can,” he interrupted, drowsily, with a kiss which 
was spoiled by a yawn. “There! I’m off to the land of nod— 
nearly delirious for want of sleep—can’t keep my eyes open any 
longer—and don’t you keep mooning over the fire, all night. Tt 
will be all right with old Geff, you bet!” 


And it really did seem as if all would be right with old Geff at 
The Willows. Life was made very pleasant and easy to him 
there. Everything was at his hand for him to do that he used to 
care for in old times, and he could do it or leave it alone, accord- 
ing as the humour took him. His occupations and amusements 
were never chalked out for him, and he could dispose of his day 
as if the place were his own. Hospitality, though boundless, was 
never oppressive. In fact, what host and hostess aimed at was to 
banish that word “ hospitality ” from his mind, and to make him 
feel that he was altogether one of themselves and had a potential 
voice in all their daily plans and arrangements; and so whatever 
was decided on was always the result of a family council of three, 
when it was ever— 

“T say, old chappie, would you care for a turn at the pheasants 
in the Upper Wood on Wednesday? If so, I will get a couple of 
guns over to help us; or would you prefer a day with Sir Harry’s 
hounds? I have got a nag for you that will carry you like a bird, 
and the missus will drive you to cover in the tandem. Or what 
shall we do? It’s all the same to me, old man ”—this from the 
Squire. 

“Or would you care, Unkey Geff, if I asked one or two people 
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to dine here some day next week? Only nice friendly people— 
the Beafords for instance—he is an old brother-officer of yours, 
and the Groves—the girls sing so nicely—or any one else you 
choose.—Now don’t say yes if you would rather not, but only if it 
would amuse you, Unkey Geff.” 

This from the chatelaine. 

Now this is all very charming and soothing, and the Captain 
for the time well-nigh forgot the barbed arrow and the festering 
wound, and pulled himself together and went in for enjoying 
himself, and did enjoy himself immensely for the time. 

He took to all his old pursuits with a zest that quite astonished 
himself. The pheasants in the Upper Wood, the snipe in the 
marshes, the partridge in the turnips, found to their cost that his 
right hand had not forgotten its cunning. The home tonic worked 
wonders; he hailed with all the ardour of his youthful days “ the 
southerly wind and the cloudy sky that proclaim the hunting 
morning, and before the sunrise away would fly” to the most 
distant meets with an alacrity which quite took the shine out of 
his cheery host. 

“By George, you’re keener than ever, Geff!” exclaimed the 
latter one evening, as they were stumbling home fifteen miles in a 
downpour of rain after an unusually hard day—the Captain airily 
trolling out the refrain of a popular ditty. “By George, Geff, 
you are keener and harder than ever—literally, I was not in the 
hunt with you to-day! You showed us all the way, and no 
mistake; the way you swung in your stride over that nasty brook 
in the Nepdene-Bottoms, was a caution—the finest thing I ever 
saw since that memorable day at Cashel when you squandered 
your field at the big river, and won the Garrison Cup :—and you 
shall do it again, old man, by Gad you shall!” went on Dolly 
excitedly. ‘ You shall ride old Vagrant—Nancy’s favourite nag, 
you know, and a ripper, I can tell you—you shall ride him for our 
County Cup next month, and ride him to victory!” 

“Done with you, youngster!” responded the Captain cheerily. 
“T will do my very darndest with the missus’s favourite, if you 
only think me good enough.” 

“Where could I find any one half as good, I should like to 
know? Come, give us your fist—it’s a bargain ?” 

“ A bargain!” 

So in this home-like easy-going fashion the winter came and 
wore on, and every day the home tonic worked fresh wonders. 
The Captain’s eye grew brighter, his step firmer, and his voice 
cheerier ; the worn, harassed, hopeless expression in his face had 
well-nigh disappeared. 
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“That liver will soon be as right as a trivet-—I told you it 
would !” crowed the Squire. 

“The wound is healing, but it is not liver—I wish I could find 
out what it is,” thought the chatelaine. 

And Christmas came and was gone—a Christmas of real peace 
and goodwill at The Willows. At that Yuletide, when hearts are 
most open, all hearts there were open for Geff—Annie and Dolly 
redoubled their efforts to make him feel that he was one of them, 
that he shared not only their home, but also their life and con- 
fidence ; that he was in a word really and truly “ Unkey Geff” in 
all their hearts. 

Perhaps they did so only too completely—I almost think they 
did. Of course, with that barbed arrow rankling in such a heart 
as his, it was almost certain that a reaction of agony must set in 
sooner or later; and I cannot help thinking that the very remedies 
that were so sedulously applied at The Willows only hastened the 
reaction, and intensified the agony. 

But be that as it may, the New Year brought a reaction. The 
novelty which for a time distracted Geff and kept him in high spirits 
began to wear off, and as it wore off, the free-and-easy home-life 
began to pall, and then to jar on him, until it became intolerable. 
Its very reality and completeness made it intolerable. A bitter 
jealousy crept on him, slowly, almost unconsciously, but surely. 
“This happy home-life, which has been my dream for years” 
(thus the poison worked)—“ this perfect peace and love for 
which my heart is pining, breaking, might all have been my 
own but for the turn of a cursed card! Might? Yes, would 
have been all my own. I knew her longer than that half- 
fledged stripling did. She liked me as well, better—aye, 
better! Dll swear she did! He was never up to her mark. 
Why, even now I can see—— But come, none of that, 
Jerningham—have a care! Good heavens! What have I 
come to when I could harbour such a disloyal thought 
even for a moment?” (His good angel was making a gallant 
struggle with the devil for his soul.) “Crush it out, Geff Jer- 
ningham! Stamp on it, and crush it out, or leave this place at 
once!” 

And he did struggle hard and manfully to crush it out, and 
struggled as he fancied successfully and unnoticed. He did not 
leave the place—why should he? He was very careful to appear 
as light-hearted, as cordial, as brotherly as ever. No one should 
ever know the fearful conflict that was raging within him—no 
one should ever know his secret thoughts. He would keep them 
to himself until he had quite crushed them out. And he was 
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crushing them out—of that he felt quite certain. Pooh! he could 
never be disloyal to dear old Dolly and Annie. 

But all this time the poison was secreting within him, and before 
long left its marks upon him. His cheek grew once more sallow 
and worn, his brow clouded, his eye troubled and restless; his 
spirits became uneven, his gaiety forced. All those rural pursuits 
and amusements to which he had taken so keenly, palled on him, 
and at last became a burden to him. The fox stole away from 
Biglow Spinny under his very horse’s feet without a tally from 
him. What did he care where it went? The corner in the 
Upper Wood which he had made so hot for woodcock and 
pheasant became as cold as charity as far as his gun was 
concerned. The reproachful “Mark! Mark!” of the disgusted 
keeper fell unheeded on his ear. He even cursed and shirked the 
daybreak training gallops on old Vagrant. What were the horse 
and its owner to him now? . 

Every one saw that something was amiss, and yet he thought 
he had carefully guarded his secret from all eyes. But in this he 
failed miserably—and it was well he failed—well that he could 
not “Smile and smile and be a villain.” Give him his due: if he 
were a Villain, he was not a hardened or even a deliberate villain. 
He did not feel himself to be a villain at all. He would have 
knocked any man down who said he was. He felt certain, quite 
certain, that he never would, never could be disloyal to old Dolly— 
that he was more than holding his own with the devil that had 
entered into him, and that he would cast him out. It might be, 
he knew it was bad for him to stay on at The Willows—he 
didn’t blind himself to that,—and that he ought to have bolted as 
soon as the old wound began to sting so sharply. But that was 
lis look-out. His staying on should not be bad for any one else,— 
that he would take his oath of; and after all, would it not be 
ungrateful and cowardly to run away when he meant no harm? 
No, hang it all, he would stand his ground and live down all this 
folly and misery! 

And perhaps he might have done so (though I have my doubts) 
but for Annie. She was the first to see the change in him, long 
before Dolly, who, when he did admit it, put it all down to that 
infernal Indian liver. But she knew better, she knew ’twas mind, 
not liver. There was something on the Captain’s mind, and what 
could all the doctors in the world do for a mind diseased? She 
felt sure a woman was at the bottom of it all, and who could 
soothe and sympathise in such a case so effectually as a woman ? 
Oh, if he would only confide in her—in her who pitied him so, in 
her who felt like a sister to him! If she could only break 
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through the barrier and gain his confidence, all would be well. 
She would do all she could to make him see how deeply she 
sympathised with him. She would redouble her efforts to make 
him feel that she was indeed a sister to him, and that he might 
fully trust in her as such. 

There may have been, no doubt there was, some spice of feminine 
curiosity mixed up with all this pity and sympathy; but never 
were pity and sympathy more genuine and innocent, and 
pernicious. 

She was acting in perfect innocence and good faith. She 
thought she was acting most wisely as well as kindly; but in all 
her life she had never done anything so idiotic and cruel. It 
would have been hard to find a truer-hearted little woman than 
Mrs. Joliffe, or one whose head was screwed straighter on her 
shoulders. Her head was indeed screwed remarkably straight on 
her shoulders, but for all that she had never learned, or had chosen 
to forget, that for a married woman to go in for sisterly relations 
with a man who has once really loved her is simple madness. She 
might as well expect to throw a lighted match with impunity into 
a barrel of gunpowder, as to play at sisterly affection with such a 
man as Jerningham without the most disastrous consequences. 

She felt there was no danger for herself. Her love for Dolly 
was founded on a rock and could not beshaken, That was enough 
for her, and she never considered what the results might be to 
her old admirer. 

I have just said that she may never have known anything about 
such intimacies and their results; but I feel sure that she and 
all true women instinctively know all about them, and that if it 
had been any other woman’s case, and that if any young married 
friend of hers had confided in her under similar circumstances, 
she would have been down upon her at once, and said to her 
decidedly, and without a moment’s hesitation— 

“ Don’t be silly—let sleeping dogs lie. Sisterly relations with 
an old admirer are all rubbish, my dear! Come, I will give you 
a simple test. Can you treat him with true sisterly brusqueness 
with a sister’s brutal frankness, andfa sister’s uncomplimentary 
criticism ? You know you can’t! Very well then, as you can’t 
do that, you have nothing else to do, both for his sake and your 
own, but to leave your old sweetheart severely alone.” 

But this is precisely what she did not do with Jerningham. 
She laid herself out to humour him in every possible way, to study 
all his little whims and fancies, to smooth down his ruftled feathers, 
to charm away his fits of gloom and depression, to worm her way 
into his confidence, and get at the root of his misery. As he 
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trained off all his usual pursuits one by one, she was careful to 
fill up the gap herself. She was always at hand to ride, or drive, 
or walk with him, she played to him and sang with him, she 
appropriated him altogether—“ Wouldn’t he ride with her here, 
or drive with her there? Wouldn’t he try that duet with her 
again? It haunted her—she could not help humming it all day 
as she ran about the house.” She spent night after night, and far 
into the night, playing billiards and dummy whist with him and 
Dolly, though she hated the sight of a cue or a card, and could 
scarcely keep her eyes open after ten o'clock ; but that did not 
matter if she could only make the poor fellow unbosom his troubles 
to her, if he would only teil her all. 

She was nearly succeeding only too well. Jerningham was 
only too well inclined to confide in her; every day he found it 
more difficult to restrain himself from telling her all. All this 
tender sympathy added fuel to the flame that was consuming him, 
and blinded him to the motives which actuated her. He mis- 
construed them altogether, and then the contempt for Dolly, the 
bitter rankling feeling that he had been cut out by his old school 
fag, burst out with redoubled force and passion ; pride and vanity 
cleared the way for that traitorous thought which he had sworn 
he would stamp out, but which would keep forcing itself on him, 
and which grew stronger every day. 

“Did she ever care more for him? Does she care more for 
him now? What if she loves me more after all?” 

Annie might thank herself that such thoughts were eating into 
his heart and rapidly getting the mastery over him. 

Why was she daily kindling the flame for the poor moth to rush 
into? What else could she expect but that her old admirer 
believed her heart was wavering towards him—that she was telling 
him by every action, every look, every word, that she had made a 
mistake in taking Dolly, and that it was Geff she loved all this 
time ? 

It was no answer for her to say that everything she did was 
disinterested and above-board, and that Dolly knew all about it. 
When did Dolly ever object to anything she did? His was the 
perfect love which casteth out every jealous or suspicious thought ; 
but all the same, in her fatuous eagerness to probe his secret, she 
was goading Geff on to his destruction. But for her the poisonous 
thought might never have taken full possession of him ; now it had 
tainted and corrupted all his heart and soul, and well-nigh 
destroyed all sense of honour and loyalty within him. He could 
see nothing aright. To his jaundiced fancy every kindly word or 
look from Annie were “‘ confirmations strong as words of Holy 
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Writ” of her love for him, until a commonplace incident, a trifle 
light as air, brought matters to a head. 

One day at luncheon little Geff, who always perched himself 
beside his namesake, and indeed almost sat in his pocket, whispered 
to him confidentially— 

“Me lub you very much, Unkey Geff.” 

“ Well, I hope so, my boy,” replied the Captain, absently stroking 
the child’s head. 

“But me lub you so very much, Unkey Geff—you mammy’s 
brudder.” 

“And pappy’s too, darling,” said his mother, with a flushed 
smile. 

“No; mammy’s brudder,” persisted the child— Unkey Geff no 
got farder’s name—mammy’s own brudder! Nursey Barrick says 
so,” pipes out the little man shrilly, with a crushing nod at his 
mother. 

Dolly burst into a roar of laughter. 

“ Egad, that’s a nailer for you, old man!” he cries delightedly. 
“Go it, little un! Best thing I ever heard! Mammy’s own brudder, 
and on such indisputable authority! That’s your réle in life from 
this out, Geff, and no mistake—hard to wriggle out of that, you 
bet !” 

“T shall be very much hurt if he tries to wriggle out of it,” adds 
the wife with a little pout. 

Now this was quite natural and playful and innocent enough 
in all conscience. It might not have tickled every one as it did 
Dolly, but no one who was not completely blinded by passion 
could have made any harm out of it. To any one clothed and in 
his right mind, it would have made it perfectly plain that 
husband and wife were both of one mind, and in all truth and 
sincerity regarded Jerningham as a brother, and wished him to 
feel that it was so. But Jerningham was neither clothed nor in 
his right mind and took it all up by the wrong end. 

His distorted mental vision read hidden meanings in Annie’s 
kindly words, and that she was telling him between the lines that 
he was essential to her happiness—that she could not exist with- 
out him. 

After that the fiend made short work with him. He still indeed 
made feeble show of resistance; he still juggled with himself; 
he would not be disloyal to Dolly ; he would not tempt his wife, 
but he must have it out with her. Things had come to such a 
pass, he must find out whom she cared for. If she did not care 
for him, he would fly at once and for ever. But if she confessed 

she had loved him all these long years, and was pining for him 
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now, was not his loyalty then due to her? Was he not bound by 
every feeling of gratitude and honour—yes, of honour, to declare 
his love, and, come what may, to stand by the woman who 
was prepared to sacrifice all her world for him? Yes, he 
would have it out with her, and as soon as possible. He would 
take advantage of the'lfirst day Dolly went out for the day to 
Sessions to propose a long ride or walk with Annie, and have it 
out with her. 

But Annie forestalled him. 

She and Dolly had become seriously alarmed at his condition, 
which he now scarcely tried or cared to conceal. There was no 
more forced gaiety. He never was gay or even sociable. He 
shirked every outdoor and indoor pursuit, he shirked every 
acquaintance, and he shirked Dolly most of all. 

That was in his favour, for it showed there was some grace left 
in him still. Haggard and restless, he rode or stalked all day over 
the country alone, unless when Annie rode or walked with him. 
Even then, though he clung to her, he was glum and moody and 
distraitt. 

How could it be otherwise, when his whole mind was bent on 
nerving himself to have it out with her? And yet he feared, 
perhaps with shame, to tell her all. 

Dolly and Annie both saw that matters were rapidly going from 
bad to worse,and agreed that something must be done without 
delay. Dolly, who was still sure that it was all liver, urged Geff to 
run up to town for medical advice. 

But Geff absolutely refused to do so, and Dolly then, without 
consulting any one, not even Annie, wrote off immediately to a 
celebrated London physician, a connection of her father and an 
old family friend, telling him as well as he could all the circum- 
stances of the case, and begging of him to come down, ostensibly 
on a friendly visit to them, and see what he could do for his old 
chum. 

Annie, who still clung to the conviction that it was mind, 
determined for her part, at all hazards, to force'Geff’s hand, and 
get at the mystery which was eating his life away. She therefore 
one morning, when Dolly was starting for Sessions, proposed to 
Geff (who snapped eagerly at the proposal) that she should take 
him to the top of a wooded hill behind the house, which 
commanded an extensive view of the loveliest scenery in the 
district. It was a long and unfrequented walk through the 
wood, and she would have every opportunity for playing her 
grand coup undisturbed. 

“T want to have a long confidential chat with you, Unkey 
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Geff. We are not happy about you, you are not up to the mark, 
and we can’t make out what’s amiss, and I must find it out,” she 
said lightly, with a little laugh, after Dolly had ridden off. 
“You know you are ‘Mammy’s own brudder,’ so mind, I expect 
you to make a clean breast of it to me before we return from 
Beacon Hill.” 

“T will tell you all to-day,” he replied with a lurid glare in his 
eye, gathering up his letters and turning to leave the room. 

“You will find me in the laurel-walk when you have done 
with your letters,” she replied, and so they parted. 

Annie hurried over her household arrangements, and having 
equipped herself for the expedition, sauntered up and down the 
sheltered walk by the laurel-screen, until Jerningham should join 
her there. 

While pacing nervously up and down (for now that it was at 
hand, she began to dread the crisis she had so carefully arranged), 
she was startled to hear Dolly’s cheery whistle, and to see Dolly’s 
cheery face close beside her. 

“So glad I caught you in time, old girl—was afraid you would 
have started before I could get back! You are surprised to see 
me; but I found this letter by the second post at Bedale, and 
hurried home to tell you that Sir Alfred can’tcome. Oh, bother, I 
forgot you knew nothing about that! Well, you see ” And then 
he told her of his little plot to get the great physician down as a 
guest to overhaul Geff unawares. “ But, hang it all, he writes to 
say he cannot get away, and wants me to take Geff up to him at 
once on some pretext or other, and he will then arrange with 
me to see the poor fellow somehow, and do all he can for him! 
So I let the Sessions slide and galloped home as hard as I could 
pelt, to ask you to do all you can (and he minds you more than 
any one else) to coax Geff on some pretext or other to go up to 
town with me to-morrow morning. Something must be done at 
once for the dear old chap, and I am so glad, darling, that I caught 
you in time, and all by yourself, so that we can have a talk over 
it together, without Geff, before you start with him for the 
Beacon Hill.” 

But they did not talk without Geff. He was coming from the 
house to join Annie by the path on the other side of the laurel- 
screen, when he was utterly taken aback by hearing Dolly's voice, 
and his own name repeated between husband and wife. What 
could have brought Dolly back? What could they have to say 
about him? He must know this, and, creeping up to the screen, 
was now listening greedily, and with no easy mind, to every word 
that passed. 
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“Yes, my own darling,” replied Annie, “something must be 
done for the poor fellow, and, to please you, I will do all I can to 
persuade him to go up to town with you to-morrow; but Sir Alfred 
can dono good. Believe me, you are all wrong about Geff. It is his 
mind, or rather his heart, that is affected. He has been hard hit by 
some woman—now don’t shake your headatme—a woman’s instincts 
never fail her in such cases, and I tell you that he has been crossed 
in love, and it is brooding over this pent-up disappointment that 
is simply killing him. If he would only unbosom himself to me, 
if he would only trust in me, all might come right. It is only a 
woman’s sympathy that can save him, and before we return from 
Beacon Hill, if woman’s sympathy can save him, I will save dear 
Unkey Geff.” 

“You thundering little brick!” replied Dolly, putting his arm 
round her, and kissing her fondly. ‘“ I know you will do all you 
can for the dear old chap, and you cannot do too much, he is such 
a splendid fellow!” 

“The splendid fellow ” winced behind the laurel-screen. 

“ But to talk of old Geff worrying himself to death over a love- 
affair is all bosh! He is the last man to wear the willow for any 
woman. When he loves, as we both know, he loves with all his 
heart, and goes in to win with all his might. But if he fails, he 
pulls himself together, and casts the affair over his shoulder, and 
has done with it for ever. That’s the man he is in everything as 
well as love—believe me, I make no mistake—I know him too 
long and too well for that. We have been brothers all our 
lives.” 

“ Perhaps I know him as well, though not as long,” she replied 
gently ; “ perhaps I have studied him even more closely and 
correctly. You look surprised. Come,’—with a lovely glow on her 
soft cheek,—* I will tell you a secret, the only secret I have ever 
kept from you. I have studied Geff Jerningham closely, because 
he was the only man, except yourself, I ever cared for, and to use 
your own phraseology, it was very even betting between yourself 
and your friend when you both entered for certain matrimonial 
stakes. Up to the very day you proposed, I hadn’t quite made up 
my mind which of you I liked the best.” 

Here Dolly paused in the act of lighting a cigar, stared at his 
wife for a moment, and then, pinching her cheek, said lightly— 

“Tf not indiscreet, may I inquire what fortunate circumstance 
turned the scale in my favour?” 

“Your utter unselfishness, my own precious darling—your 
chivalrous loyalty to your old friend! You came with every 
right to take every means to win my love, but you felt you could 
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not owe this right to the turn of a card—that Geff should have 
his fair chance too. You told me how you loved each other like 
brothers—that his was a heart of gold, and that he loved me 
as you loved me. You told me the whole story of that terrible 
game of écarté, and how you won it; ‘ but, hang it all,’ you said— 
I remember your very words—‘dear old Geff must have first 
chance for all that!’ It was then, when pleading your rival’s 
cause, you really marked the King—my King, my all!” Her 
voice trembled with ineffable tenderness and love. 

Dolly threw his cigar away, and, flinging his arms round the 
little woman, pressed her to his heart, and smothered her with 
kisses. 

Jerningham reeled back from the laurel-screen. 

“Great God, what a scoundrel I have been!” he groaned, as 
tottering to a garden-seat, he sank down on it and buried his face 
in his hands. 

The shock was tremendous, but it brought him to his better 
self. In that bitter moment the scales fell from his eyes, and in 
a flood of saving light he saw himself as he was, side by side with 
Dolly and Annie as they were. 

Loyal Dolly, the pure and tender Annie, and his traitor self, 
were all clear as crystal to his view. He thanked God that it 
was so; he thanked God that he could now see aright, and while 
he loathed himself, his inmost heart was stirred and purified and 
softened. 

“Their goodness—how shall I ever make it up to them for 
all their goodness?” That was the thought which overflowed 
his mind. “There is but one way, and I will do it at once. I 
should have done it long before; but, thank God! there is yet 
time.” 

“ Unkey Geff—Unkey Geff! Me found you at last!” cries little 
Geff, pattering down the walk. “Me looking everywhere for you. 
Come to mammy. She wants you, Unkey Geff.” 

“ All right, my boy, we will go to mammy”; and, taking the 
child’s hand, they pass together through the laurel-screen. 

“My truant knight at last!” cries Annie gaily, as they join her 
and Dolly on the laurel-walk. “ Where have you been loitering, sir ? 
We shall never be in time to see the view from Beacon Hill.” 

“T fear I cannot see it to-day. I find , 

“Hallo! What’s up now?” bursts in Dolly. 

“Only this,” goes on the Captain, steadily—*I find that you 
have been right all through, old man, and the sooner I can get 
some first-rate medical advice the better. If I mav, I should like 
to start for town to-day.” 
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“ Hurrah,” shouts Dolly, shying his hat into the air, “I knew 
it was liver all along!”—with a triumphant glance at Annie. 
“Right you are, Geff! Up to town you go to-night, and I with 
you. Once there, we'll put you to rights in less than no time.” 

“Ah, then I suppose we must postpone our confidential chat 
to a more convenient season, Unkey Geff,” said Annie carelessly, 
but there was evident disappointment in her voice. 

“My dear Mrs. Joliffe,” replied the Captain, jauntily, “I have 
been thinking over that, too, and on second thoughts see clearly 
that it was very selfish of me to try and intrude my dismal con- 
fidences on you. The temptation was strong, very strong, but I 
had no right to yield to it; and really, you know ”—with a credit- 
able laungh—*TI feel that to intrude confidences on married folk is 
treading on Tom Tiddler’s ground, and if a crusty old bachelor 
like myself has lost his chance of finding a legitimate depository 
for his woes elsewhere, he is bound to keep them to himself. 
However, there is no reason why I should not make a confidant of 
my little namesake” (whose hand was clasped in his all the 
time). ‘We have always been as thick as pickpockets, and 
before I go there are one or two words I should like him to tell 
you both from me as a great secret.” 

“A secret!” cried the child, delightedly. ‘Oh, tell me, Unkey 
Geff! But whisper vevy low, and den I will tell all to farder and 
mammy.” 

The Captain whispered into his ear. The child looked puzzled, 
and the Captain had to repeat the whisper several times before he 
could say— 

“Unkey Geff tanks God dat farder marked de king; but me 
not know what Unkey Geff means.” 

“T do though,” exclaimed Dolly, very warmly, “I have known 
it, we have known it all along ”—taking his wife’s hand. “ People 
talk of a man who sticketh closer to a fellow than a brother, but, 
by George, we know the man!” 

Geff had all his work cut out to keep steady. 

“Whisper what me say to mammy for you, Unkey Geff,” 
opportunely interposed the child, trying to scramble up to the 
Captain’s ear. 

“Tell her,” began the Captain, and then he stopped short, and, 
looking husband and wife straight in the face, said steadily— 

“May I say it myself?” 

“Of course,” cried Dolly, slapping him on the back—* out 
with it, whatever it is. Why make any bones, dear old man, of 
saying anything to us?” 

“Tt is only a word,” replied Geff, simply, “but I say it with 
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all my heart,” as, baring his head, he raised Annie’s hand 
reverently to his lips, and murmured over it—“‘ Mammy’s own 
brudder.” 

That night Geff and Dolly went up to town by the mail train, 
and Geff had a protracted interview next day with Sir Alfred, 
who prescribed a course of German baths to be followed by a 
prolonged sea-voyage—such was the report Dolly brought home 
to his wife. Dolly would have gone to the baths with his old 
chum, but the old chum would not have it. He writes “home,” 
as he terms it, by every mail, and will continue to do so as long 
as he lives; but, though long and anxiously expected, Geff 
Jerningham has never again darkened the doorstep of The 
Willows. 
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Co a Lost Love, 





I cannot look upon thy grave, 
Though there the rose is sweet ; 

Better to hear the long wave wash 
These wastes about my feet. 


Shall I take comfort? dost thou live 
A spirit, though afar, 

With a deep hush about thee, like 
The silence round a star? 


Or dost fulfil upon the wind 
Some heavenly behest ? 

But wherefore then this loneliness, 
More awful than unrest? 


No, I should feel thee like a fire, 
Should know if thou wert near! 

Could’st thou pass by me like the wind 
And I not start and hear? 


Nay !—if I knew thee thus—thy laugh, 
Thy look, thy charm, thy tone, 

Thy sweet and wayward earthliness, 
Dear trivial things, are gone. 


Ah, God! when life hath lost its fire, 
Life’sage to thee may bow— 

When we can only laugh at love— 
But ah! not now—not now! 


Therefore I look not on thy grave, 
Though there the rose is sweet ; 
But rather hear the long wave wash 

These wastes about my feet. 


S. Purtuies, 
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Dr. Sohnson and Charles Lamb. 
A PARALLEL. 


At first sight no two men could appear more unlike than Dr. 
Johnson and CharlesLamb. To compare a bear with a kid would 
seem as appropriate. The one so slight, so light, so unasser- 
tive ; the other of such ponderous individuality and overbearing 
temper. Yet for all the obvious incongruity of the comparison, a 
marked resemblance may be traced between the “stately 
moralist ” of Boswell’s reverent admiration, and the “ stammering 
buffoon ” for whom Elia himself had so scant respect. 

To begin with, both had to fight through life against hereditary 
madness, even while each was possessed of what Charles Lamb 
has defined as “the sanity of true genius,” to an extent which 
makes it hard to realise how closely allied was its opposite to 
their peculiar quality of wit. It was indeed only by sad ex- 
perience that each learned how to manage his mind, and keep the 
dread foe, insanity, at bay. In them both the taint was derived 
from the paternal side. “I inherited,” said Johnson, “a vile 
melancholy from my father, which has made me Map all my 
life, at least not sober.” And through life he showed peculiar 
sympathy with any one of clouded intellect. “ Poor dear Collins!” 
he wrote, “I have been often near his state, and therefore have 
it in great commiseration.” Lamb, who had actually once been 
the inmate of an asylum, experienced something of the same 
attraction toward such as were affected by mental aberration of 
whatever kind. “I love a fool,” he breaks forth in one of those 
quaint, half-disguised revelations of character, so common in his 
essays, “as naturally as if I were of kith and kin to him... . I 
venerate an honest obliquity of understanding.” The frequent 
allusions in his letters to attacks of nervousness, sleeplessness, and 
depression, “black as a smith’s beard, Vulcanic, Stygian,” prove 
how hard a fight he had to sustain against “ dark hypochondria,” 
Johnson’s dread familiar. And the rebound in both cases was to 
an almost morbid vivacity, during the very effervescence of which 
they might be cracking their jokes, and cursing the sun, as 
Johnson expressed it of himself. 
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Alike too, and due to the same cause (a desire to escape from 
themselves), was their craving for stimulants, and constitutional 
inability to use them in moderation. The sturdy Doctor, in his 
drinking days, could take the strongest liquors, and in large 
quantities, with comparative impunity; while on Lamb’s sensi- 
tive brain the slightest indulgence instantly told. Once, however, 
Johnson showed unmistakable symptoms of having “had his 
dose,” and one of his long words hanging fire he suddenly became 
aware of his condition, and, starting up, solemnly observed, “I think 
it time we should go to bed.” He got the better of his weakness, 
after several futile endeavours, by adhering rigidly to abstinence. 
Lamb also had his leave-off drinking, as he had his “ leave-off 
smoking,” days. But alas! his resolution was too severely tried 
in other quarters that it could serve him here. And how heavily 
the failing, alluded to in general so lightly by himself and others, 
weighed on his conscience may be divined from that mournfullest 
of his essays, the “ Confessions of a Drunkard,” which, for all to 
the contrary, must be perceived in parts to bear the ring of 
genuine and agonized remorse. 

They both wanted that sense which renders music grateful to 
the ear. Johnson complained that it not only supplied him with 
no thoughts, but prevented him from following his own. And 
Lamb found it irksome in the extreme to sit quiet through the 
windings of harmony, feeling himself under a strange necessity 
to provide some sort of mental accompaniment to the measured 
sounds. Yet both seem to have had a lurking wish to excel in 
some department of the art. “I once bought me a flageolet,” 
Johnson late in life confided to Boswell, “ but I could never make 
out a tune;” while Lamb declared he had been practising “God 
save the King,” all his life, whistling and humming it over to 
himself in solitary corners, but could not arrive within many 
quavers of it. Neither of them, however, was devoid of an un- 
developed faculty of music, nor incapable of being moved by the 
concord of sweet sounds. Hearing some solemn music played on 
French horns at a funeral, “This is the first time,” said John- 
son, “ that I have ever been affected by musical sounds;” adding 
that the impression made upon him was of a melancholy kind. 
And Lamb mentions two airs, “ Water parted from the Sea” and 
“In Infancy,” which never failed to move him strangely. In 
those cases, ’tis true, association may have exercised half the 
charm. But if neither of them took delight in music, their ear 
for verbal melody was unusually keen. 

In this connection the curious circumstance may be revived 
that Johnson, in his youth, wrote verses to a lady “playing on 
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the spinnet” (Miss Hickman, the sister of one of his early 
friends), something, perhaps, in the grace of her occupation 
having won him to an innocent and fleeting attachment. Lamb 
did not write verses, but he devoted one of his most musical 
paragraphs to the praise of the “ blooming Fanny Weatheral,” on 
whose strains, as she sang at her harpsichord, he used, in his 
early days, to hang enraptured, thrilled and trembling with a 
passion premonitory of that which overcame him afterwards for 
Alice W. n. 

These were transitory affections. Still more striking is the 
fact that they both were at one time in love with members of the 
Society of Friends. 

It was while Johnson was at Stourbridge school that he became 
enamoured of Olivia Lloyd, “a young Quaker, to whom he wrote 
a copy of verses,” beyond which token of admiration he scarcely 
seems to have gone. 





“T send you (Lamb writes to Manning) some verses I have made on the 
death of a young Quaker you may have heard me speak of as being in love 
with for some years while I lived at Pentonville, though I had never 
spoken to her in my life.” 


This was Hester Savory, the verses alluded to being that 
peculiarly tender yet lively poem beginning-— 


“When maidens such as Hester die.” 


There must have been something in the maidens, an atmosphere 
of purity and peace surrounding them, some spell of restfulness, 
perhaps, in their “ garb and stillness conjoined” (every Quakeress 
is a lily, says Charles Lamb) that exercised the same attraction 
on the fretted, troubled spirits of them both. 

All but the names of these two young Quakers, and that they 
stirred the passing affection, the one of Johnson and the other of 
Lamb, has passed into oblivion. We would fain know something 
more of Olivia Lloyd, in whose very name there is a charm; but 
even Johnson’s verses on her have never been recovered. Could 
she by any chance have been of the same family as Charles Lloyd, 
the sometime bosom-friend of Lamb ? 

In both a constitutional love of idleness, which neither of them 
was slow to confess, went together with their capacity for 
hard work. “Ihave been an idle fellow all my life,” Johnson 
avowed, to the mystification of a fat, elderly gentlewoman he had 
chanced to meetin a stage-coach. His conviction was that no man 
loves labour for itself, and he acted on it by never writing (unless 
it were for friendship’s sake) without pay. And though, driven 
by poverty, he accomplished as much work as any man in 
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England, he always felt, he said, an inclination to do nothing. 
Lamb, though he stuck to his desk as manfully as the sternest 
moralist could exact, was ever beset by a craving for leisure ; 
and in his fierce revulsion from bondage was fain to exalt idleness 
for its own sake, citing old “Sabbathless Satan” as the first 
invader of repose, as Johnson had reviled him for the first Whig. 
“A man can never have too much time to himself, nor too little 
to do,” he exclaims in his enthusiasm. “Had I a little son, I 
would christen him Nothing-To-Do; he should do nothing.” 
Charles Lamb’s own estimate of himself as a stammering 
buffoon was accepted by some undiscerning spirits. Samuel 
Johnson is scarcely regarded in that light, though his claims as a 
merry-andrew are well established. ‘‘ His vein of humour,” says 
Mrs. Piozzi, “ was rich and apparently inexhaustible.” And Mr. 
Murphy, another of his intimates, pronounced him to be “incom- 
parable at buffoonery.” It is as the weighty philosopher, born to 
reason and to dictate, that Boswell loves best to show him forth. 
He could ill brook that a “light notion” of his hero should be 
entertained by any one, least of all by Johnson himself. Yet even 
Boswell was constrained to acknowledge that he showed himself 
at times exceedingly diverted at what seemed to others very small 
sport. Some there were, indeed, who thought that with all 
Johnson’s powers of mind, wit and humour were his most con- 
spicuous talents. And in his lucid intervals from melancholy, or 
perhaps often during its acutest attacks, he was as liberal a con- 
tributor to the merriment of his company as Charles Lamb himself ; 
while, like Lamb’s, his manner of uttering things which appear 
rude in the narration would generally deprive them of all offence. 
Johnson did not look on himself asa solemn man. “I some- 
times say more than I mean, in jest,” he said, “and people are 
apt to believe me serious.” Rather oppressive to him must have 
been the serious spirit in which most of his contemporaries were 
inclined to take him. And nothing did Charles Lamb more 
deprecate than to be literally interpreted when in his jesting 
moods. “Ifyou wrest my words beyond their fair construction, 
it is you, and not I, that are the April fool,” is one of his protests 
on the matter. In both this native buoyancy of spirit, existing 
along with constitutional melancholy, was apt to break forth in- 
opportunely, in inconsiderate sallies which with dullards might 
pass for want of feeling—as when Lamb would jest upon the 
subject of insanity, that black and ever-threatening thunder-cloud 
from which the bolt had fallen which destroyed his peace; or as 
when the old Doctor, after that extraordinary frolic with his young 
friends, Beauclerk and Langton, the details of which have been 
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brought out for us in such life-like relief, turned off Garrick’s 
subsequent remonstrance with the sly comment, “ He durst not do 
such a thing. His wife would not let him ;”—an allusion which 
to Croker’s mind seemed inconsistent with that almost morbid 
regret he so long had felt for the loss of his own wife. It was 
with a more reckless abandon, but at the cost of a heavier 
conscience than Charles Lamb, that Dr. Johnson indulged in such 
rambles; the sorer-siricken nature possessing the art, as few of 
the sanest spirits have ever possessed it, of distinguishing between 
what was allowable for him in the way of diversion and amuse- 
ment, and what his better angel absolutely forbade. Yet both 
considered it a duty to be gay. “ Entertain yourself as you can 
with small amusements or light conversation,” writes Johnson to 
a lady who had been ill; “and let nothing but your devotion ever 
make you serious.” It was not his devotion that could make 
Lamb serious. Nay, rather, it formed perhaps a part of his 
devotion to be merry. Speaking of an actor who had exchanged 
the surplice of a cathedral chorister for “ the robe of motley,” he 
supposes that a cheerful heart, if kind and humble withal, may be 
a part of sanctity—a remark in perfect keeping with Johnson’s 
eulogy on Garrick—“ Garrick was a very good man, the cheer- 
fullest man of his age.” 

Dr. Johnson’s “bow-wow way” and preliminary contortions 
contributed not a little to the effect of his talk, “Stay, stay— 
Toctor Shonson is going to say something,” a German who sat 
next him, perceiving the great man rolling himself as if about to 
speak, officiously proclaimed—a tribute only to be regretted 
because of the discomfiture it occasioned honest Goldsmith, who 
had been rattling away in his liveliest style; while, as De 
Quincey graphically describes, Lamb’s apparent distress of utter- 
ance availed to procure for him the silence of profound attention, 
on which his good things burst with the force of pistol shots. 
Some of their witticisms, moreover, were of genuine kin. 
Exchange the convulsive rollings of the one for the other’s no less 
effective stammer, and it would be hard in many instances to 
fasten their several sayings on the rightful perpetrators. A lady, 
showing the old Doctor a grotto she had been making, asked him 
if it would not be a pretty cool habitation in summer. “TI think 
it would, Madam,” he retorted—“ for a toad.” Only the hesitancy 
of speech is wanting here to make it Lamb’s. Lamb met a 
Scotchman (as he tells a correspondent) who assured him he did 
not see much in Shakespeare. “I dare say not,” responded Lamb. 
On which the Caledonian, though flustered for the moment, 


retaliated by saying he thought Burns was as good as Shakespeare. 
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“T have no doubt he was—to a Scotchman,” was Lamb’s retort. 
The identities in this case seem actually to be confused. 

Equal in its intensity, half-real, half-assumed as it appeared in 
both instances, was their prejudice against Scotchmen. Charles 
Lamb declared he had been trying all his iife to like them, and 
was obliged to desist from the experiment in despair. To the full, 
as anti-Caledonian in his temperament was Johnson, who would 
let no opportunity go by of casting discredit on the Scotch, their 
character, their literature, and their country, though he too 
could play with his prejudices, and admit that he had no reason 
for them. His partiality for Boswell was greatly due to the fact 
that he was, in his opinion, “the most unscottified” of his 
countrymen. 

Though Johnson professed himself to be, or at least to love, a 
good hater, it was remarked that his dislike of any one seldom 
prompted him to say much more than that the fellow was a 
blockhead, a poor creature, or some such epithet. He delighted, as 
Lamb did, in drawing characters, but “I cannot say,” records a 
friend, “ I ever heard him draw any con odio.” “Iam willing to 
love all mankind, except an American,” he once declared in the 
very heat of passion. It was the type he condemned, rarely the 
individual. He hated the Scotch, but he loved Boswell. He 
hated a rogue, but for that arch-vagrant, Richard Savage, he had 
the warmest regard. And for Harry Hervey, one of his early 
friends, he pleaded, “ He was a vicious man, but very kind to me. 
If you call a dog Hervey, I shall love him.” He hated a Whig 
perhaps the worst of any; yet with his peculiar abhorrence, 
Wilkes, he got on very amicably when once the famous meeting 
between them had been accomplished. “ He has always been at 
me,’ was his version of the story, “but I would do Jack a 
kindness rather than not. The contest is now over.” Personal 
acquaintanceship had done away with imaginary dislike. When 
Lamb was asked whether he did not hate a certain person, “ How 
could I hate him?” he answered. “ Don’tI know him? Inever 
could hate any one I knew.” He pretended to be a woman-hater 
(of one woman, that was to say), and none better than the “ gentle- 
hearted Charles ” (a title he often deprecated) knew how to apply 
such good round terms of abuse as the sturdy lexicographer 
delighted in. But as for genuine hatred, it had small place in 
either of them. 

Very striking in its similarity was the tenacity of their attach- 
ment to old friends, of whatever station. These are the terms in 
which Johnson laments the death of one : 


“When I came to Lichfield, 1 found my old friend Harry Jackson [a 
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low man, ‘ dul and untaught,’ as Boswell describes him] dead. It was a 
loss, and a loss not to be repaired, as he was one of the companions of my 
childhood. I hope we may long continue to gain friends; but the friends 
which merit or usefulness can procure us are not able to supply the place 
of old acquaintance, with whom the days of youth may be retraced, and 
those images revived which gave the earliest delight.” 


It is in the self-same spirit that Lamb writes of the “a of his 
old friend Norris : 


“Tn him I have a loss the world cannot make up. He was my friend 
and my father’s friend all the life Ican remember. I seem to have made 
foolish friendships ever since. Those are friendships which outlive a 
second generation. Old as I am waxing, in his eyes I was still the child 
he first knew me. To the last he called me Charley ; I have none to call me 
Charley now. He was the last link that bound me tothe Temple [Lamb’s 
birth-place}]. You are but of yesterday.” 


None better than the rough old Doctor could have sympathised 
with Lamb in his yearning after the old familiar faces. 

Dr. Johnson’s thoughts, in the iatter part of his life, were 
frequently employed on his deceased friends. “He often muttered 
these or such-like sentences, ‘Poor man! and then he died!’” 
the very echo of Lamb’s plaintive reiteration in his last days, 
“ Coleridge is dead,” 

Perhaps no two men could be named to whom death bore so 
dark an aspect ; whom the subject of it, in all its bearings, inspired 
with such vague’ uneasiness and fear. “ Let’s have no more on it!” 
roared Johnson, in a fury of agitation, when Boswell, in one of 
his inquisitive-fly humours, would persist in hovering about the 
discussion. ‘“ Out upon thee, I say,” cries Elia, setting his thin 
face in a passion, half-real, half-simulated, against what Johnson’s 
massive countenance had paled at. ‘Thou foul, ugly phantom ! 
I detest, abhor, execrate, and (with Friar John) give thee to 
six score thousand devils.” Neither of them, though good 
Christians both, knew anything of that happy-go-lucky sort of 
faith, such as possessed the man who, had he been told (as he 
declared) that only one person in the whole world was to be saved, 
would have exclaimed with not a shade of doubt, “That man 
am I,O Lord!” Dr. Johnson thought it not inconsistent with 
his reverent trust in “the mercy of God through Jesus Christ ” 
to take into account the possibility that annihilation or else 
damnation after death might be his doom; while Lamb, in a 
spirit of foreboding reluctance, questions of the things that go 
out with life, till death looms before him as a melancholy “ Pii- 
vation, or more frightful and confounding Positive.” “An odd 
thought strikes me,’ said Johnson on his death-bed, “we shall 
R 2 
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get no letters in the grave;” which comes almost as an after- 
reflection to Lamb’s quaint conceit, “There is no tipple nor 
tobacco in the grave.” Both clung with a sort of desperate 
affection to “ this good world,” as Elia calls it; and, in spite of 
what they went through in it, would have been willing to linger 
on with those they loved for ever. Yet their imaginations were 
strongly attracted toward the state beyond. Speculations con- 
cerning our future have mingled, says Johnson in his life of 
Milton, “with our solitary thoughts and familiar conversations, 
and are habitually interwoven with the whole texture of life.” 
So also did Lamb’s thoughts hover often in that direction. His 
slighter, more ethereal, spirit grappled with and partly overcame 
that horror of the unseen which had troubled him from childhood. 
And when death came, they both yielded themselves to him more 
calmly than many who have never dreaded his approach. 

Both were Londoners to the backbone, in spirit and in fact 
(though Johnson hailed from Lichfield), and preferred their natural 
river Thamesis to all the streams and seas of the actual or the 
ideal world. More suggestive to their imaginations than any 
Arcadian scenes was the stir and bustle of London’s crowded 
streets. ‘Is not this fine?” the Doctor slyly asked of Boswell, 
while the two walked together through Greenwich Park. But 
the would-be biographer, though but a youngster then, was on 
his guard. He would own to no “ exquisite relish of the beauties 
of nature.” “Yes, sir,” was his diplomatic compromise of the 
question, “ but not equal to Fleet Street.” ‘You are right, sir,” 
came the approving rejoinder. And the intimacy, then in its 
beginning, made a rapid stride. Charles Lamb would at any 
moment have been ready to walk down Fleet Street under Dr. 
Johngon’s burly escort. “In dreamsI am in Fleet Market, but I 
wake and cry to sleep again,” he writes to Wordsworth. And in 
his loneliest days the streets and faces of London had power to 
cheer him “inexpressibly.” The very faults of the city, her noise, 
her discords, her tumult, her “ beloved smoke,” as Elia rapturously 
calls it, were congenial to them. To one as to the other, 


No sound was dissonant which told of lif>.” 


The sins and sorrows, the toils and miseries, the sordid cares, 
the selfish rushing tide of the myriad-bodied life around, moved 
them to deepest sympathy. How different from Carlyle’s contempt ! 
Wherever they might be, their thoughts were sure to stray beloved 
Londonwards. They were as exiles in any other place. Johnson, 
in illness and old age, sought comfort from his native air of 
Lichfield. But such was his love of London, we are told, that he 
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languished when away from it. ‘In the smoky atmosphere,” he 
bursts forth, with something even of unreasoning partiality 
(recalling Lamb’s yearning after the “fresher air of the metro- 
polis”), “I was delivered from the dropsy. . . . The town is my 
element ; there are my friends, there are my books. . . and there 
are my amusements.” “Give me old London at fire and plague 
times,” writes Lamb from dull Enfield, “ rather than these tepid 
gales, healthy country air, and purposeless exercise.” 

Neither of them was in the least “ romance-bit about Nature.” 
They were not meant for ‘‘ mariners and vagabonds.” Johnson 
hated to hear about prospects and views, as Mrs. Piozzi testifies. 
“That was the best garden (he said) which produced most roots 
and fruits; and that water was most to be prized which contained 
most fish.” “The earth, and sea, and sky (when all is said) is 
but as a house to dwell in,” quoth Elia. The phenomena of 
Nature, except in a general way, passed unnoticed of them. And 
though equally observant of the various phases of humanity with- 
in his ken, Johnson, no more than Lamb, would have been moved 
to wonder had the sun some morning made his first appearance 
in the West. Yet to say of one or of the other that he was in- 
capable of appreciating a fine scene would be a cruel libel. Dr. 
Johnson seems to have been touched with some unwonted emotion 
as he sat “silent and patient” in a boat with Boswell off the 
Isle of Skye toward night. “Once he said, as he looked on the 
black coast of Skye—black, as being composed of rocks seen in the 
dusk—‘ This is very solemn!’” And Charles Lamb goes into 
the most orthodox raptures after his visit to Coleridge at the 
Lakes. They reached the poet’s house, he writes to Manning, 
after travelling through a gorgeous sunshine, in the dusk, ‘“‘ when 
the mountains were all dark with clouds upon their heads. Such 
an impression I never received from objects of sight before.” But 
his conclusion, even with the shadow of mighty Skiddaw still upon 
him, is that: 

“ After all, Fleet Street and the Strand are better places to live in. . 

I could not live in Skiddaw. I could spend a year, two, three years among 
them, but I must have a prospect of seeing Fleet Street at the end of that 
time, or I should mope and pine away, I know.” 
The revulsion in either case was sure to come. “ Hills, woods, 
lakes, and mountains, to the devil!” Johnson, in an unguarded 
moment, might have exclaimed with Lamb. 

Every one knows that Lamb was fond of swearing. “A curse 
relieves; do you ever try it?” he writes to a lady. Only one 
spontaneous “swear” is recorded of Dr. Johnson. (He had a 
character to maintain.) But that this one slipped ont of him 
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inadvertently in his old age would go far to show that he had a 
natural inclination that way. It was during a dispute as to 
whether sandhills could be fixed down by art, when the sage, in 
whom the subject had apparently awakened as curious an interest 
ag possessed the Walrus and the Carpenter on a somewhat similar 
one, blurted out the query, “ How the devil can you do it?” 
though instantly (perhaps perceiving Boswell taking open- 
mouthed note of the lapse) he toned decorously down to, “ How 
can you doit?” On another occasion a gentleman, in opposition 
to him in an argument, having called some one a “ damned fool,” 
“He was not a damned fool!” roared back Johnson, taking 
advantage of the opportunity to repeat the oath with increasing 
energy again and again, somewhat in the spirit of the Scotch 
minister, who, inveighing against the use of snuff, applied pinch 
after pinch to his own nostrils to show how its votaries indulged 
in it, as, with rising wrath, he held them up to reprobation. 
Boswell loyally attributes this bout of swearing to Johnson’s 
anger at his opponent’s want of decorum in his presence. But 
from his marked emphasis on the word, and its unnecessary 
repetition, we may surmise that the philosopher found a relish, 
akin to that which Lamb experienced, in its utterance. 

Neither of them was indifferent to the pleasures of the table, 
Charles Lamb denouncing the saying that “ Enough is as good as 
a feast,” for a vile “cold scrag-of-mutton sophism;” while 
Johnson vehemently declares that “to be merely satisfied is not 
enough.” Elia confesses to being “impatient and querulous 
under culinary disappointments, as to come home at the dinner- 
hour, for instance, expecting some savoury mess, and to find one 
quite tasteless and sapidless.” Not less so, to say the least, was 
the author of ‘The Rambler.’ The only occasions on which he 
and his Tefty seemed to have been in danger of falling out were 
when he “ huffed” her about his dinner, which, as he told Mrs. 
Piozzi, happened pretty often. Charles Lamb hated a man, he 
said, who could eat of dainties affecting not to know what he 
was swallowing. “I suspect his taste in higher matters,” is his 
shrewd remark. ‘Some people,” said Dr. Johnson one night at 
supper, which he was partaking of with uncommon satisfaction, 
“have a foolish way of not minding, or pretending not to mind, 
what they eat,” going on, in language too forcible for transcription, 
to observe that he who does not mind such things will hardly 
mind anything else. His voracious love of a boiled leg of mutton, 
of which dish he once eat so much as a boy that his mother told 
him “it would hardly ever be forgotten,” adhered to him through 
life; and a leg of lamb always bore a close relation to “ the heart 
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of Lamb.” While Johnson’s inordinate love of pork (more suited 
to his grosser proportions) may be set against Lamb’s passion for 
roast pig. 

Not only did they love good eating, but they were also interested 
in the details of cookery. Lamb throws out a delicate suggestion 
here and there to the presiding deities of the kitchen on the 
concerns of their art, from the proper serving of roast pig and 
“his sauce,” to the preparation of frogs, which he and his sister 
had learned the flavour of in France. “ You shall see what a book 
of cookery I shall make!” cried Johnson once at table. It was 
to be on philosophical principles, and its directions would probably 
have been no easier to carry out than some of Lamb’s. Equally 
ready, too, were they to impart their good things to their friends. 
“The Hooles, Miss Burney, and Mrs. Hall (Wesley’s sister) 
feasted yesterday with me very cheerfully on your noble salmon. 
Mr. Allen could not come, and I sent him a piece, and a great 
tail is still left,’ Johnson writes to Mrs. Thrale; while the 
presents Lamb received from absent friends—of hares, sturgeon, 
pheasants, barrels of oysters, and other dainties—he dispensed as 
freely to his friends as to himself, as he once quaintly put it. 

Both Lamb and Johnson were frequenters of taverns. In the 
distractions of the theatre they also occasionally sought relief. 
And both loved to recall their impressions of the principal 
performers they had seen upon the stage, the old Doctor affecting 
a keen discrimination on the nicest matters connected with 
dramatic representation, his rambling, appreciative remarks on 
the subject suggesting Lamb’s reflections on some of the old 
actors. Their taste in literature, also, was in many respects 
similar. Johnson loved the old black-letter books, in which the 
soul of Charles delighted; and for the same reason, that they 
were “rich in matter.” Neither a folio nor a friend was ever the 
less valuable in their eyes because of a stain or two, And certain 
authors had the same attraction for them both. Burton, in whom 
Lamb found so much of kin to himself, was the only writer who 
could lure Johnson out of bed toread him. He was a man, writes 
Lamb to Manning, “ often assailed by deepest melancholy, and at 
other times much given to laughing and jesting, as is the way 
with melancholy men ”—as was the way with Lamb and Johnson 
both. From rare old Isaac Walton, who, to Lamb’s fancy, 
hallowed any page in which his reverend name appears, we find 
Johnson quoting verses. And he includes the ‘ Complete Angler,’ 
Lamb’s delight from childhood, and recommended by him to 
Coleridge, in a list of books he drew up for a friend. But 
perhaps the strongest influence of any author on them, and to 
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which their style was most indebted, was that of Sir Thomas 
Browne, one of Johnson’s acknowledged archetypes, so much so 
that his authorship of a piece was once discovered by what was 
called his Brownism. And if in the style of Lamb, original as 
it is inimitable, the trace of another mind can be discovered, it is 
that of the author of the ‘ Urn Burial’ and the ‘ Religio Medici,’ 
who, moreover, was one of the persons he would have wished to 
have seen. Cowley, Temple, and Jeremy Taylor held prominent 
places in both their mental repertories ; and between their own 
styles, founded partly as they are on the same models, a resem- 
blance may occasionally be traced through all the difference. 
Their physical imperfections, too, as has been remarked of both 
of them, peep out in their writings. LElia’s stammer seems often 
to hold back his sentences when at their fullest flow. It is as if 
we had to pause and wait on the very sound of his voice. And 
Johnson’s long inverted sentences are contorted at times as if in 
sympathy with his twitching frame. 

The light, playful strain in Johnson has scarcely yet been fully 
recognised—that vein of “strange nonsense” (to borrow Lamb’s 
description of his own), which found expression in all sorts of out- 
of-the-way sayings and doings. “Grand nonsense is insupport- 
able,” he once emphatically declared, showing that he had studied 
the subject more than might be supposed. Neither has enough 
account been made of Lamb’s more serious vein of eloquence, 
under the influence of which, when the ligameats of his speech 
were loosened by congenial society, or by the fumes of his “ sweet 
enemy ” tobacco, he would discourse with fulness of insight and 
richness of imagery exceeding Johnson’s own. “His serious 
conversation, like his serious writing, is his best,” says Hazlitt, 
who had better opportunities than most men of judging. 

Throughout Johnson’s letters, and where one might least 
expect it, are scattered hundreds of natural and lively touches. 
is now making tea for me,” he writes from Oxford. “I have been 
in my gown ever since I came here; it was, at my first coming, quite new 
and handsome. ... I have proposed to Vansittart climbing over the 
wall, but he has refused me, and I have clapped my hands till they are 
sore at Dr. King’s speech.” 

Against which may be set Lamb’s statement (whether to be 
believed or not, ’twere hard to say) that he had “ strained tendons,” 
got by skipping a skipping-rope at 53. In another letter Johnson 
comes out with the following racy bit of scandal: ‘‘ Reynolds has 
taken too much to strong liquor, and seems to delight in his new 
character ”»—which even Boswell is constrained to set down as a 





“fanciful description,” while Croker surmises it to be a “mere 
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pleasantry ;” in the spirit, most likely, of those with which Lamb 
was wont to bewilder his absent friends. But it cannot be denied 
that a morsel of scandal, whether well-founded or only for the fun 
of the thing, was never unwelcome to either of them. Like Lamb, 
Jobnson will jest even on his ailments. “The gout that was in my 
ankles,” he writes to Mrs. Thrale, “ when Queeny (Esther Thrale) 
criticised my gait, passed into my toe, but I have hunted it, and 
starved it, and it makes no figure.” Again,—“I think to go to 
my physician and try what can be done. For why should not 
I grow better as well as you?” he jokingly demands. And, 
speaking once lightly of his asthma, he cites the case of an old 
gentleman who “ panted on to ninety.” Thisis how he closes one 
of his letters: “Mrs. Thrale, poor thing, has a daughter. Mr. 
Thrale dislikes the times, like the rest of us. Mrs. Williams is 
sick; Mrs. Desmoulins is poor. I have miserable nights. No- 
body is well but Mr. Levett.” And in the following he gives full 
vent to the exuberance of his spirits—To-night there will be 
opium ; to-morrow the tea-pot ; then heigh for Saturday ! ” 

In his conversation, too, strange turns and twists of thought 
and speech (plays on idea, if not on words) continually appear. 
More than once, indeed, great as was his professed contempt for 
puns, he condescended to the actual perpetration of one. Having 
some difficulty in finding a toy-shop to which he had been directed, 
“To direct one only to a corner-shop is toying with one,” he was 
provoked to say. He would play on a name, as when he said of 
a gentleman under discussion, “Mr. Long’s character is very 
short.” And on the title of the Deanery of Ferns, which Burke 
had ridiculed as barren, he jested with high relish, suggesting 
that Dr. Moss should have it. Hearing of a horse which went at 
a snail’s pace even in going down hill, “ Ay,” said Johnson, “ and 
when he goes up hill he stands still.” He pronounced one of 
Burke’s puns to be admirable; and at a very poor attempt of 
Boswell’s he laughed in approbation, taking the compliment it con- 
veyed with “pun-sauce,” as old Mr. Sheridan aptly put it; in 
consideration of all which we are free to suppose that, though 
he bought him a bjg oak stick to be in readiness for Foote, who 
had threatened to take him off, he would have submitted with a 
good grace to be lamb-pooned by Lamb, which allusion to his own 
peculiar form of wit by the essayist would have had the advan- 
tage of appearing as a perfect play upon words to Dr. Johnson 
who, Lichfield-fashion, pronouncing punch poonsh, would most 
certainly have called a pun a poon. 

It would be hard to say whether Lamb or Johnson had the 
greater dislike and contempt for any affectation of sensibility. 
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So glaringly did this quality manifest itself that superficial 
observers might have taken it for want of feeling. The death 
of Princess Charlotte, which was sentimentally supposed to have 
plunged the nation in mourning, evoked no more than the cheer- 
ful tribute from Lamb, “ What a nice holiday I got on Wednesday 
by favour of a princess dying!” And he frankly confesses, 
though with some evident reluctance, that he cannot “squeeze a 
tear” to Byron’s memory. “He did not like the world, and 
he has left it, as Alderman Curtis advised the Radicals, ‘If 
they don’t like their country, damn ’em, let ’em leave it,’” is his 
comment, which from any one else would have sounded cynical, 
on that tragic death at news of which so universal a moan had 
broken forth. Said Boswell one day to Johnson, “I have often 
blamed myself, sir, for not feeling for others as sensibly as many 
say they do.” “Sir, don’t be duped by them any more,” was 
Johnson’s answer. ‘“ You will find-these very feeling people are 
not very ready to do you good. They pay you by feeling.” 
Davies having stated that he had been unable to sleep from the 
concern he felt for Baretti, who was on trial for his life, “ As to 
his not sleeping, sir,” said Johnson, ‘‘ Tom Davies is a very great 
man; Tom has been upon the stage, and knows how to do those 
things. I have not been upon the stage, and cannot do those 
things.” He chafed against any display of conventional feeling ; 
but his own exhibitions of the genuine article were almost 
ludicrous at times in their intensity. Mrs. Piozzi describes his 
distress at sight of an omelet, of which dish he had lately partaken 
with a friend who had since died. ‘Ah, my poor, dear friend, I 
shall never eat omelet with thee again!” he cried in an agony. 
And as Miss Reynolds was relating to him a touching story of 
maternal love she heard him, to use her own words, “ heave heavy 
sighs and sobs, and turning round she saw his dear face bathed 


in tears.” So also Lamb was often moved to a betrayal of the 
deepest feeling. 


“Oh, Manning,” he writes, after parting with his friend, “I am serious 
to sinking almost, when I think that all those evenings which you have 
made so pleasant are gone perhaps for ever; . . . » indeed, we die many 
deaths before we die, and I am almost sick when I think that such a hold 


as I had of you is gone.” 

Something in the death of Nelson, whom he looked on as a hero 
indeed, touched him to the quick. And even over imaginary 
woes his eyes could fill. But, like Johnson, he was no actor. He 
could not feign a grief. Their sympathies may, as Lamb said of 
himself, have been imperfect, but they were very keen. 

Lamb humorously, yet not without a reserve of genuine 
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admiration, pronounces his encomium on that lordly race who go 
forth “borrowing ard to borrow.” It is amusing to find Dr. 
Johnson, of all men, actually complimenting a young gentleman 
of his acquaintance on the “courage” with which he had con- 
tracted debts, and the “spirit” with which he endured them ; 
though each in his own case was laudably alive to the desirability 
of keeping within one’s means. Boswell has not failed to notice 
‘a propensity to paltry saving” in Dr. Johnson, who gave away 
nine-tenths of his income in charity, and was shabby in nothing 
but his dress. On the candid Scotchman once owning to him 
that he was “occasionally troubled with a fit of narrowness,” 
“Why, sir,” said Johnson, “so am I; but I do not tell ct.” It 
must have been under the influence of some such fit that Lamb 
protests, “I cannot bear to pay for articles 1 used to get for 
nothing,” on an enumeration of the various shifts he was put to 
for stationery after leaving the East India House, where unlimited 
supplies of pens and paper had been at his disposal. ‘ My brother 
(Mary had long before confided to a correspondent), who never 
makes up his mind whether he will be a miser or a spendthrift, is 
at all times a strange mixture of both.” 

It needs no ingenuity to discover the likeness between Lamb 
and Johnson in the respect of charity; for it was never in the 
matter of giving that either of them spared his purse. Of one 
voice is the testimony of their several friends on this point. In 
Lamb’s case, from that of De Quincey, who exalts his beneficence 
as nothing short of princely, to Proctor, one of his younger 
intimates, who, at a loss for words to express his sense of the 
little ex-clerk’s liberality, says simply, “He gave away greatly ;” 
while the witness on behalf of Johnson is no less unequivocal. 
His generosity seemed to strike all who came in contact with 
him with fresh wonder ; and he could scarcely trust himself, we 
are told, with his own money. If they were both unmoved by 
spurious sentiment, they had the like solicitude for all real 
sorrow, trouble, and want. Neither Lamb nor Johnson ever 
turned a deaf ear to the ery of actual distress; and of perfect 
resemblance was their keen, intuitive, and utterly unconventional 
sympathy with the poor. No considerations of political economy 
could induce either of them to steel his heart against a beggar. 
The tender-hearted Doctor used to go abroad with loose money in 
his pockets to give away to any that might ask of him—a prac- 
tice he had often recommeded before he could afford habitually to 
carry it out himself. Nor did he grudge to hear of his alms being 
spent in gin or tobacco, or even tawdry finery. ‘“ Why should 
they be denied such sweeteners of their existence?” was his in- 
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dulgent plea. The stern philosopher would, perhaps, have regretted 
the decay of beggars in the metropolis as keenly as did the humor- 
some essayist, who would have one “give and ask no questions.” 

Returning to his lodgings at one or two o'clock in the 
morning, Johnson would often put pennies into the hands of 
poor children sleeping on thresholds and stalls, to provide them 
with the wherewithal for a breakfast; and this at a time when 
he was living on pennies himself. “Reader,” pleads Elia, in his 
‘Praise of Chimney-Sweepers, “if thou meetest one of these 
small gentry in thy early rambles, it is good to give him a penny 
—it is better to give him twopence.” And he goes on, with a 
fulness of detail, a fine gusto in the elaboration of his subject, 
which shows that the charity inculcated had been often indulged 
in by himself, to describe the composition best suited to the 
palates of those sooty youngsters, and to implore its frequent 
administration. 

Alike, too, was their habit of succouring indigent ladies and 
others. Had Charles Lamb lived by himself he would probably 
have had his house full of queer pensioners, as Johnson had. As 
it was, he contributed to the support of several, amongst others 
his old school-mistress, to whom, for a long period, he allowed 
thirty pounds a year. Perhaps the most touching example of 
his impulsive generosity was when having, by his own request, 
seen the nurse who had attended upon Coleridge in his last days, 
so affected was he, as Talfourd relates, by the feeling she mani- 
fested toward his friend, that he forced five guineas on her; 
though equally characteristic was the manner in which, fancying 
his friend Proctor, because he appeared in low spirits, to be in want 
of money, he suddenly addressed him, “My dear boy, I have a 
quantity of useless things—I have now in my desk a—a hundred 
pounds—that I don’t know what to do with. Take it.” 

Nor did either of them ever shirk that hardest task of charity 
(for all Sydney Smith’s cynical characterisation of the English 
form of it)—applying to others in behalf of those in difficulty. 
We find them pleading, earnestly and humbly, as if it were their 
own, whatever sad case that was capable of relief by human said 
may have come under their notice, whether it were that of some 
poor old man going under in the battle of life, of a widow left 
unprovided for, a young lady establishing a school, or a lad in 
search of employment. Whimsical and humorsome as_ both 
were, so that volumes might be filled with their several oddities, 
above all things they were humane; and though they valued 
goodness beyond everything, and loved and reverenced a true 
man when they saw him, yet was their inexhaustible charity 
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extended toward the least worthy. To be miserable, as Gold- 
smith remarked, was enough to insure the protection of Johnson. 
It sufficed unfailingly to wake the compassion of Lamb. In short, 
were these two men living now it would be from either of them 
that one in misfortune from whatever cause would be likeliest to 
obtain relief. 

Dr. Johnson was one of the few men who might, in his way, 
have done for one belonging to him, in poor Mary’s position, 
what Charles Lamb did for Mary. A different way from Lamb’s, 
it is true; yet the seemingly overbearing Doctor was capable of 
scarcely less tender a forbearance and consideration, Witness 
the “humane attention,” the “delicate humanity,” to borrow 
Boswell’s phrases, with which he ever treated his valued friend, 
peevish, blind Miss Williams, who, as he said after her death, had 
filled for him through thirty years the place of sister, and whose 
loss he mourned as if she had been his sister indeed; her only 
claim upon him at the first having been her forlorn and indigent 
state. As many allusions to her, her ailments, her occupations, 
her trips into the country, are scattered through his letters as 
through Lamb’s concerning Mary. Not only did he suffer her to 
play the despot in his own house, but he incommoded many of 
his friends, as we are told, by carrying her with him on his visits 
to them, that she might not be shared out of his amusements. 
And many seeing them together, as he let go her hand at the 
door, leaving her to grope her way inside (failing a servant to 
lead her in), or else whirled and twisted her about with him on 
the steps while, like some beneficent old horror on the threshold, 
he performed his antics, might have considered them to the full 
as sorry a “pair of phenomena” as Charles Lamb and his sister 
appeared to Carlyle; Lamb who “tottered and shuffled... 
ricketty, gasping, staggering, stammering,” his speech most 
like to a “ convulsion fit.” In later years Miss Williams’s temper 
(perhaps as aggravating a feature in this case as Mary’s strange 
attacks were in the other) became so trying that the irascible old 
Doctor’s patience with her was a constant source of wonder to the 
ignobler spirit of poor Bozzy. She would drive her benefactor 
from her presence in her fits of passion, while he, humouring her 
pride and perversity for the sake of her infirmities, was fain to 
purchase her maid’s forbearance toward her with a secret bribe of 
half-a-crown a week beyond her regular wages. Boswell himself 
was once forced to plead with her for the privilege of carrying 
off his revered friend to a dinner, on the score that as she had 
“so much of his company ” he hoped she would be “ good enough 
to forego it for a day.” 
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“Gallantry,” using the word in Charles Lamb’s sense, was a 
strong feature in Johnson’s character. Not only was he a 
careful observer of all outward tokens of politeness, but he set 
a higher value, says Miss Reynolds, upon female friendship than, 
perhaps, most men, and “always talked his best to the ladies.” 
Neither he nor Lamb believed in that “ sort of indifference in the 
expression of kindness for each other,” which, as Lamb observes, 
is too apt to grow up amongst those in frequent communion. 
Lamb’s tender epithets in speaking of his “poor, dear, dearest 
sister,” his “ guardian-angel,” recall Johnson’s sweet superlatives 
—“dearest dear,” or “dearest love”—in addressing his more 
intimate lady friends. 

They themselves were objects of what to some might seem 
extravagant affection. ‘It seems,” says one writing of Lamb, 
“as if no one else can ever have had such love and honour paid 
him, such troops of almost idolising friends ””"—which might be 
said with equal truth of Johnson. Each in his way was the 
centre of his circle, and all who came in contact with them 
delighted to preserve some record of the intercourse, so that they 
occupy for us the place almost as of living friends. Not all his 
bearishness, his roughness, his tyrannies can put us for one 
moment against Dr. Johnson. As for Charles Lamb, he had 
nothing to put one against him. They were both privileged 
characters. What would be borne from no one else was not only 
suffered from them, but seemed to endear them the more to their 
admirers. They acted the part, often, as of licensed jesters, 
coming out, as if in the palace of truth, with whatever was in 
their minds. And whoever objected to this method was none the 
less obliged to submit to it. The unfortunate Comptroller of 
Stamps, a self-invited guest (by virtue of his being Wordsworth’s 
superior in office) at Haydon’s one evening, and on whose com- 
placent twaddle Lamb burst with the quelling remark that he 
was “a silly fellow,” fared no better than the gentleman who, 
chancing to have gone against Johnson’s grain, was put down by 
him with the crushing snub, “I hope, sir, what you are going to 
say may be better worth hearing than what you have already 
said ;” though Lamb’s explosions bore relation to Johnson’s as 
the bright harmless play of sheet-lightning to the bolts from a 
heavy thunder-cloud. Yet the wild freaks in which Lamb’s un- 
accountable antipathies were apt to manifest themselves occa- 
sioned at times no less uneasiness to his friends, enlivened though 
it was with laughter, than Johnson’s outbreaks caused his faithful 
Bosweli, who would sit on pins till the passion had blown over, 
trying by every means in his power to divert or mitigate its force, 
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unless, indeed, he had deliberately, for his own amusement, brought 
it on. In both cases the responsibility of these misdemeanours 
fell on others, as if the delinquents had been children spending 
the evening out, and putting their guardians to confusion by 
a fit of naughtiness; and often when good behaviour was most 
anxiously desired of them. So Charles, suspecting Coleridge one 
evening of a design to show his “ pet-Lamb” off, did his malicious 
best to thwart it, and disappoint the strangers who had been 
led to expect great things from him; while Boswell’s attitude 
toward the more refractory Doctor suggested to Sir Walter Scott 
the comical idea of a jockey showing off a half-broken horse, 
accounting for his skittishness with the anxious apology, “ ’Tis 
only pretty Fanny’s way.” 

Incongruous as the word brute (so often applied to Johnson) 
may seem in connection with Lamb, “the frolic and the gentle,” 
yet it was in something the character of a brute, as his devoted 
friend and admirer, Mr. Patmore, confesses, that he appeared to 
those who did not know or who could not appreciate him; 
whilst his own distinctive epithet of “ gentle-hearted,’ which 
cleaves to him as if it were a part almost of his Christian name, 
would apply with almost equal force to Johnson, who, however 
rough in the file he may have been, was gentle to the heart’s 
core. 

Candour and outspokenness were distinguishing attributes of 
them both. And but for fear of straining the comparison, that 
“correct regard for truth,” so pre-eminently characteristic of 
Dr. Johnson, and which always marked the conduct of Lamb (as 
he himself assures a correspondent), might be instanced as a 
point in common between them. “IfI am singular in anything,” 
says Lamb, “it is in too great a squeamishness to anything that 
remotely looks like a falsehood. Iam call’d Old Honesty ; some- 
times Upright Telltruth, Esq.” When he spoke of himself as a 
“ matter-of-lie man,” it was only his fun. ‘There are inexcus- 
able lies and consecrated lies,” Dr. Johnson once jocularly 
admitted to a certain learned divine. When Lamb retailed his 
strings of fiction to amuse an invalid correspondent, they may 
come under the definition of consecrated lies. 

A point of union, which may seem whimsical, may be found in 
erring, childlike Hartley Coleridge, who, loving and reverencing 
Charles Lamb as he did, was strongly drawn in imagination to 
the large compassionate nature of Samuel Johnson. “I should 
have liked,” he said, “to invite him to a good dinner.” For it 
was never on the weak (as the poet’s instinct told him) that 
either the despotic philosopher or the wayward humourist would 
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have wreaked his spleen. It was as in recoil from the anxious 
discharge of duties toward those whose claim upon them was 
their helplessness, that they both indulged it, at the expense of 
such as were well able to support the brunt. 

We are all familiar with Johnson’s huge, ungainly form, arrayed 
in brown suit more or less dilapidated, singed bushy wig, black 
stockings, and mean old shoes. A quaint little figure, Lamb 
comes before our mental vision, in costume uncontemporary and 
as queer as himself, consisting of a suit of black cloth (they both 
affected dark colours), rusty silk stockings shown from the knees, 
thick shoes a mile too large, shirt with a wide ill-plaited frill, and 
tiny white neckcloth tied in a minute bow. 

It is pleasant to fancy these two originals being brought into 
personal contact. Nor is it hard, for all the tokens to the con- 
trary, to imagine Elia taking the grand, humane old Doctor into 
his embrace (a huger armful than his beloved folios), sitting up 
with him o’ nights, as he did with them, delighting in the 
humour of his conversation, which was said by a contemporary 
to be unequalled except among the old comedians, in whom 
Lamb’s spirit found diversion; piercing to heights and depths 
in his nature which Boswell never revealed to him; while 
Johnson, it may safely be inferred, would have loved “this poor 
Charles,” in whom Carlyle could perceive but so slender a strain 
of worth. 

But had they met at all, it would have been on equal terms. 
Goldsmith maintained with difficulty, though he did maintain, his 
attitude of independence towards the Colossus of his age, Charles 
Lamb, without any difficulty and with not the shadow of assertive- 
ness, would have maintained it better. Lamb, who from earliest 
manhood refused to knock under to the threatening intellectual 
arrogance of Coleridge; who shook Wordsworth by the nose 
instead of by the hand with the greeting, “ How d’ ye do, old 
Lake Poet!”—his stammering voice might have broken with 
impunity on the Doctor’s weightiest utterances with the 
absurdest quips and twists of speech of which even he was 
capable. Yet both were of wayward nature, and had they met 
might not have coalesced. 

The parallel might have been run longer and perhaps drawn 
closer. As much also might be adduced to show that none exists. 
Charles Lamb himself would have been the first to scout it. But 
the kernel of the two natures was the same—encased in one 
within the huge, gnarled, and knotted framework with whose 
rollings and contortions we are all familiar as if we had known 
him in the flesh; in the other, within a little, peculiar, frail, 
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transparent shell. Yet was Lamb not one whit less of a man 
than Johnson; nor was there less of tenderness in Johnson’s 
nature than in Lamb’s. Of one as of the other, the heart 
responds to the eulogy— 

“Oh, ke was good, if e’er a good man lived !” 


P. W. Roosz. 
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CuapTer XXIV. 
A HANDLE TO THE ENEMY. 


Wuen Lord Lamerton decided that a thing was to be done, 
he liked to have it done at once, and now that he was thoroughly 
roused, he would brook no delay in the matter of Patience Kite’s 
cottage. . 

Mrs. Kite had baffled the authorities. There was no question 
that her house was unfit to be inhabited by a human being, and 
that her life was not safe in it. A heavy gale might bring the 
roof and chimney down on her in her bed and bury her. The 
relieving officer had complained and remonstrated. The sanitary 
officer had viewed the ruin and had condemned it. Mr. Macduff 
had ordered Mrs. Kite to put the cottage in repair. She did 
nothing, and apparently nothing could be done with her. She 
absolutely refused to leave her cottage, and to put it in habitable 
condition was beyond her power. If this case had occurred 
anywhere in Europe except in England, the police would have 
made short work with Mrs. Kite, but in England, every man’s 
house is his castle, in whatever condition the house may be. 
Now, had a drain from Mrs. Kite’s hovel proved a nuisance to 
neighbours, she could have been dealt with, but she had no drains 
at all; and her roof threatened no one but herself. The 
authorities had necessarily consumed much time over Mrs. Kite, 
and all to no purpose. The sanitary officer complained to the 
board of guardians a month after viewing and condemning the 
house. The guardians waited another month and then waited on 
the magistrates in petty sessions to issue an order to Mrs. Kite to 
vacate her cottage. The order was issued and served. Another 
month passed, and Mrs. Kite had not budged. At the next petty 
sessions enquiry was made whether any further steps could be 
taken. It appeared that Mrs. Kite was liable to a fine of ten 
shillings for every day she remained after the order had been 
served, but, as the sergeant of police observed to the magistrates, 
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all her goods, if sold, would not fetch ten shillings, and the clerk 
of the court could find no precedent for evicting the old woman, 
all that could be done would be to sell her goods, but that was 
the limit of their power. 

She was, it was true, by her tenure, bound to keep the house in 
good order, and accordingly Lord Lamerton as lord of the manor 
demanded this, but she didnothing. It was true that he might, in 
the event of a tenant neglecting to fulfil the stipulation, order 
the repair, and distrain on the tenant for the costs. But Mrs. 
Kite was not worth distraining, and the house was not worth 
rebuilding. No one, after the old woman’s death, would care to 
live in such a lonely spot. To rebuild, would cost a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred pounds. However, rather than that 
the scandal should continue, Lord Lamerton resolved to 
rebuild, when he learned that legally he might not pull down 
without rebuilding. So Mrs. Kite was about to put his lord- 
ship to the cost of nearly two hundred pounds to save her 
life in her own despite. We have odd ways of doing things in 
England.* 

The news that Mrs. Kite’s house was to be pulled about her 
ears rapidly spread through the village, and many people 
assembled to see the ejection of the hag and the demolition of 
roof and chimney. 

Mrs. Kite was a personage not a little dreaded; she was wat 
is called a wise-woman; she was consulted when any of the 
cottagers were ill. The medical man was sent for reluctantly, 
and little trust was put in his medicines, but the wise-woman 
enjoyed the fullest confidence. To meddle with her was a 
dangerous matter. She used her powers for good, but it was 
quite possible for her to employ them otherwise. No one cared 
to provoke her. Every one desired to stand on good terms with 
her. Before the rector and Mrs. Cribbage, and my lady and the 
Macduffs, the villagers spoke disparagingly of Patience Kite, but 
among themselves they regarded her with respect. 

Some ill would come of this action of Lord Lamerton, they 
argued; he might be a great man, but there are things with 
which the greatest cannot cope. Ill would come of it; how, no 
one could say, but somehow, all agreed, it would come. Had 
not Patience’s uncle beaten her when she was a child, and 
his house had been burned down? ‘True, folks said that Patience 
had fired it, and true it was she had been sent to prison on that 
account; but it was said she had done it only because they 

* As already said, this is an actual case. The magistrates’ order was 
issued in February 1887, and has been defied to present date, February 1889. 
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could not account for the fire otherwise. There was Farmer 
Worth called her an ugly name once, when she asked for skimmed 
milk, and sure enough his cows had dropped their calves after 
till he got a goat to run along with them. Moreover, the 
villagers argued, why should a woman be ejected from her house ? 
Her father had built the cottage, and it was on three lives, his, 
his wife’s and child’s, and now it was Patience’s as long as the 
breath was in her. If she chose to keep it in bad repair that was 
her look-out. Because a woman wore rags, was that a reason 
why Lord Lamerton and Mr. Macduff should pull her gown off 
her back? Because she had a bad tooth or two in her head, had 
they any right to knock out all the sound teeth in her jaw? 
Because she had not patent-leather dancing-pumps, was she to be 
forced to go barefoot? Because she didn’t keep her hair over- 
tidy, was that a reason why she should have her head shaved? 
Lord Lamerton had no right to interfere. England is a free 
country, in which folks may act as they like, and live as they 
like, so long as they do not interfere with their neighbours, and 
Mrs. Kite had no neighbours. It was not within sight of Orleigh 
Park—it did his lordship no injury. Did Mrs. Kite’s kitchen 
chimney threaten to fall on Lord Lamerton’s head? Folks, even 
lords, have no right to interfere with those who don’t interfere 
with them. 

Popular sympathy went altogether with Patience Kite. Per- 
haps at another time the villagers would have been more disposed 
to judge reasonably, but at this juncture they were smarting 
under the sense of wrong caused by the closing of the manga- 
nese mine, and were therefore disposed to make common cause 
with any one against whom his lordship acted with apparent 
rigour. 

When Macduff and his workmen came to the hovel, they found 
a number of sympathisers assembled, mostly miners out of work 
and some women. 

Outside the cottage sat Thomasine. She had been sent back to 
her mother from Court farm because of her sprained ankle, which 
incapacitated her for work. Archelaus Tubb was there also. 
He, likewise, was out of work—not an unusual condition with 
him, for he was a bad workman whatever he took up, and got 
his dismissal wherever he went. The girl was pouting; she 
had her hands folded in her lap, and her brows bent. She looked 
wonderfully handsome, with a dash of savagery in her beauty. 

Within the house was Mrs. Kite. She had put together her 
few valuables in an oak chest, and sat on it, near her hearth, 
with her feet on the hearthstone and her arms folded. She 
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would not move. The house might be dismantled about her, but 
there she would remain to the last. 

Mr. Macduff entered the cottage, and received a scowl from 
Thomasine as he passed her. He endeavoured, but in vain, to 
persuade the woman to come outside. 

“ But,” said Mr. Macduff, “they're about to pu’ the roof down 
over your head.” 

Mrs. Kite made no answer. 

Then he became angry, and ordered two masons to enter the 
ruin and remove the old woman; but this they were afraid to do. 
They pretended lest she should bring an action against them ; 
really, lest she should “overlook” them ; that is, cast an evil eye 
upon them. 

“Tll give half a sovereign to any who will bring her out,” 
offered the agent. 

The men shrugged their shoulders, and a miner who was 
lounging against a tree in the rear muttered, “If you're so 
anxious to get her out, you and his lordship had best drag her 
out yourselves,” 

“ Begin with the demolition,” ordered Macduff. 

The workmen scrambled on the roof, and commenced tearing 
eff the old, thin and rotten thatch, beginning at the end furthest 
removed from that where the old woman sat. 

A few groans and exclamations of “shame!” issued from the 
lookers-on. 

As the thatch was being riven away, plaster from the rotten 
ceiling fell, and with it drifts of straw, into the cottage. Dust 
rose, thick and blinding, but Mrs. Kite refused to stir. She would 
stifle there rather than desert her hearth. 

Again Macduff went to the door to expostulate. The woman 
answered with a snarl, as a wild beast worried in its lair. 

“Go on,” shouted Macduff to the men. 

Then suddenly a tie-beam gave way, and fell through, with a 
crash, to the cottage floor. 

Immediately ensued a rush of lookers-on to the cottage door 
and windows, but the dust drave out in their faces, preventing 
them from seeing anything, thick as steam. But, though 
Patience could not be seen, her voice was heard muttering behind 
the fog of lime and dust of rotten wood. 

Macduff did not relish his task. Lord Lamerton was not 
present; he had gone to a ploughing match, where he was to 
distribute the pri 3 If my lord had been at home, the agent 
would have asked for further directions; but, as he was away, he 
felt bound to proceed according to his orders. 
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The workmen engaged on the roof now discovered that their 
lunch hour had arrived, and they descended the ladders with 
alacrity to regale themselves on the cake and cold tea they had 
brought with them. 

The pause allowed the dust to clear away, and Macduff, looking 
through the door-way, descried Mrs. Kite, powdered with lime, her 
hair almost white, still crouched on her box in the same place, 
resting her chin in her hands, and her elbows on her knees. 

What was he to do? He bit his lips, and swore in broad 
Scotch. The masons were eating and joking among themselves. 
The miners were muttering. 

Leisurely—before Macduff had decided on a course, and 
reluctantly, the masons refolded their bundles, and returned to the 
ladders. 

“Rip off the straw,” said the agent, “ but be varry careful not 
to disturb the principals. Ifthe old creature finds she has nae 
cover o’er her head when the rain comes, may be she'll depart of 
her own accord.” 

The stripping off of the thatch was resumed, and the dust fell 
thicker over the part of the room where Mrs. Kite sat; it poured 
out of every opening, it rose from where the roof had been torn ; 
the cottage resembled a smoking dung-hill, and the cloud spread 
over and enveloped the whole clearing, powdering grass and 
bushes, and the coats and boots of the spectators. 

All at once, a shout from a mason, then a crash. He had been 
astride on a principal when it had given way and the man had 
fallen through the ceiling, tearing down the laths and plaster with 
him, into the room beneath. He was not injured, he came forth 
a moment later, coughing and sneezing, as dusty as a miller, and 
was saluted with laughter. 

“ Halloo there!” shouted Macduff. “The roof is going.” 

The failure of one principal entailed the fall of the rest, they 
were dragged out of place; they slanted on one side, parted from 
the chimney, but remained on the walls, inclined. 

Thomasine, alarmed for her mother’s safety, now clung to the 
door, and cried to her to come forth. She could see nothing for 
the cloud that filled the cottage. Thomasine, lamed by her 
sprained ancle, stood at the door and limped painfully a step 
forward. 

“Qh, Arkie! Arkie!” she cried, appealing to her lover, “do 
run in and force mother to come out.” 

“But she will not come,” remonstrated he. 

Another shout—now of dismay. 

“The chimney! the chimney ! ” 
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A crack had suddenly revealed itself. The rotten loosely-com- 
pacted wall had parted. 

“Tt will be down in a minute! save her!” 

“Five—I mean one sovereign to any who will bring her out,” 
shouted Macduff. 

Then Thomasine grasped Archelaus’ shoulder. ‘ Come,” she 
said, “I will go—help, we must save her.” 

“T will do it,” said the lad and plunged into the cottage. 

For a moment every one held his breath. Thomasine limped 
away from the doomed cottage. All heard the young fellow’s voice 
shouting to Mrs. Kite. 

Then, suddenly, the whole chimney came down with a rush. 
It was as though it had closed into itself like a telescope. 
A dull, heavy thud, muffled by the dense enveloping fog of 
dust, was heard, and then volumes of yellow smoke-like fumes 
poured out in gushes and spirals, and rose in a column above the 
cottage. 

Dense though the cloud was, in through it rushed the men, 
stumbling over heaps of stone, and choking in the thick air, but 
saw nothing whatever, could see nothing; and came forth cough- 
ing, rubbing their eyes, half suffocated, half blinded. 

Nothing could be done, the extent of the mischief could not be 
discovered till the volumes of fine powder, pungent as snuff, had 
been given time to clear away, at least partially. 

Now Macduff plunged in, and stumbled against Thomasine 
weeping and wringing her hands; blindly groping in the opaque 
atmosphere, thick as soup. ‘“ My mother! My Arkie! They are 
both dead! Both taken from me!” 

“Stand aside,” shouted the agent. “ What creatures these 
womenare.” He coughed and growled, “ If anything has happened, 
it is her fault, she was warned. But the blame will be put on 
me.” Then he shouted “Tubb! Tubb! Mrs. Kite!” but received 
no answer. 

In at the door came the men again, miners and masons together, 
and by crouching they obtained clearer air, and were better able 
to see. The fallen chimney formed a great heap, and the ruins 
were spread over the whole floor; but how high the heap rose 
they were unable to distinguish, for the dust-mist hung about it, 
dense, impenetrable, disclosing only, and that indistinctly, the 
base of the mound. 

Then a cry from Thomasine. She had clasped a hand that 
protruded from the rubbish pile. 


“It is Arkie! It is Arkie!” she cried. “He is dead, he has 
been killed.” 
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“ Run,” ordered Mr. Macduff. ‘ Run, some of you fellows, for 
picks.” 

“Tf he’s dead, you've killed ’n,” growled aminer. “That is— 
you and my lord.” The man went forth, whilst the rest, 
crouching, wiping their eyes on their cuffs, and wiping the dust 
into them, clearing their throats and choking again, began to 
pull the stones away. But the chimney had been built of as 
much clay as stone. Though so close toa lime-kiln, little lime had 
been used in its construction, and the slaty stone itself corroded 
by weather and the lime which had lain between its films in the 
quarry had dissolved to black powder. A pick did not suffice to 
remove the rubbish, shovels were required as well. The dust did 
not disperse, every upturn of the heap sent forth fresh volumes 
mingled with soot; but many hands were now engaged, and in 
ten minutes Archelaus Tubb had been extracted, and was carried 
forth and laid on the turf outside. 

He was so covered with dust that he looked as if made of dark 
earth, all of one colour—face, hair, clothing, hands. 

“Run for a doctor,” called Macduff. ‘“ Where is he to be taken 
to? Goon some of you turning over the heap. Look for Mrs. 
Kite, she must be there. Confound the obstinacy of the woman. 
I shall be blamed for this of course. Alwaysso. The saddle put 
on the wrong horse. Some of you get water, and wash his face, 
and see where the lad is hurt. Please stand back, Thomasine, you 
can do no good. I will go back and help to find Mrs. Kite. 
Why the de’il could she not have come forth when bidden? She 
had warning enough given her.” Then he returned to the cottage. 
He was now himself so covered with dust that the natural colour 
of his face and the tincture of his garments could not be dis- 
tinguished. Looking up from inside the cottage was like looking 
into a London fog. There was a great gap where the chimney 
had stood, the roof was stripped of its covering and the principals 
were inclined out of their proper positions. 

“ Well,” said Macduff. “ Have you come on her?” 

“We haven’t come on nothing but Arkie Tubb,” answered one 
of the men. “There’s a lot of rummage more to be cleared 
away.” 

“Look sharp about it,” said the agent. “If she be buried, 
the only chance of life for her is to be dug out at once.” 

“Not much chance of life then,” said one of the men. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and Patience had not been 
exhumed. 

A diversion of interest was caused by the arrival of the surgeon 
He examined the young man, and pronounced that, though he 
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was not dead, he was so injured that he could not live beyond an 
hour. 

The last heap of fallen chimney-ruin had been cleared away, 
and Mrs. Kite had not been found. 

“She has been spirited away,” said the men. “ We always 
knew she was a wise-woman.” 

“T wouldn’t have had this happen,” growled Macduff, “ not 
for ten pounds—I mean, two pounds ten. What a handle this 
will give to the enemy !” 


CuarpTreR XXY. 
BAMBOOZLED. 


Lorp Lamerton was that day engaged on distributing prizes at a 
ploughing match, about fifteen miles away from Orleigh. 

“My dear,” said he to his wife before he started, “for 
goodness’ sake come with me into the avenue, and give me the 
heads of what I am to say.” 

Report had it that his lordship got all his speeches from his 
wife, and report was not far wrong in so saying. , 

“Till run up to Eggins,” he said, “and get him to give me 
some wrinkles about ploughing. I know nothing concerning it.” 

Thus primed, partly by one of his farmers and partly by his 
wife, his lordship started for the ploughing match; and on 
reaching the ground inspected the furrows with his glass to his 
eye, and repeated some of the scraps of information he had 
gathered from Eggins. 

After that came the dinner, and after the dinner the prize 
distribution, and a speech from Lord Lamerton. 

His lordship stood up, and coughed. He was not a fluent 
speaker, nor a ready speaker ; indeed he could not speak at all 
unless he had been given time and opportunity to get primed. 
But he had a retentive memory, and when allowance was made 
for hesitation, and repetition, and occasional halts, his speeches 
were admitted to be not so bad as are the generality of such 
performances. They read well; only it was a little irritating to 
listen to them. The hearer never could be sure that his lordship 
would not break down altogether. Speaking made him and his 
audience hot. They perspired sympathetically. It made him 
uncertain what to do with his legs, and those listening to his 
words found their attention drawn away to his inferior members, 
and were kept in suspense as to what he would do next with his 
extremities. Sometimes he endeavoured to stand on one foot, and 
then he invariably lost his balance, and grabbed at the table-cloth, 
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or a lady’s bonnet to stay himself from falling. On such an occasion 
he lost the thread of his discourse, and had to seek it in his 
pocket-handkerchief, whilst those listening good naturedly stamped 
and rapped the table, and shrieked “ Hear, hear !” 

Sometimes he curled one leg round the other in such a manner 
that to recover himself he was obliged to face about, and he found 
himself addressing the latter part of a sentence to the waiter and 
the tent wall behind him, instead of the audience at the table. It 
was said that once he put his foot into his plate on the table, but 
this was an exaggeration ; he caught himself about to do it and 
desisted in time. 

How is it that the Englishman is so poor a speaker? I believe 
that the language is partly the cause. The English tongue is so 
simple in its structure that it runs out of the mouth faster than 
the ideas it is supposed to express have taken shape in the brain. 
Consequently we males, sometimes women even, say things before 
we have thought them out, and then are embarrassed because 
the thought lags behind the word, like the thunder after the 
flash. 

In such a language as the German, however, the mind has to 
formulate the sentence in all its ramifications and subsidiary 
articulations, before it is uttered. The idea in kneaded, and 
squeezed into a shape and then baked. A tap, and out of the 
buttered mould comes the sentence, compact and complete, 
whereas, in English, the idea is not given time to set, it is not 
even half baked, and then it is shaken out, and falls to pieces as it 
appears ; or, like an ill-set jelly, resolves into an insipid wash. 

When Lord Lamerton rose to his feet, he proceeded to blow his 
nose loudly, then he looked about him, and his face glowed redly. 
He caught the eye of the Rector of Orleigh, and he said to himself, 
“Deuce take the fellow, he will know whence I got this speech. 
He was discussing the matter with my lady the other day.” 

He arranged his legs as best he could to support his superin- 
cumbent weight, and to make quite sure of not losing his balance 
laid his hand on the back of achair. Then he put the other 
hand in his pocket. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “I am not the sort of man 
you should have chosen to speak to you to-day, because——” 

Interruptions of “‘ No, no!” 

“ Because, if you will allow me, I am not in the best of moods. 
I have had an attack, a damned—I beg your pardon, a dastardly 
attack made on me in the public papers, and I have been—I have 
been represented—that is, represented as a monster of iniquity, 
one who is ruining the country, and driving trade out of it.’ 
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“No, no!” 

“JT was never more astonished and shocked in my life. I did 
think, gentlemen and ladies, that, if there was one thing I cherished 
and loved, and strove to live for it was—that is to say—it was 
my country, and next to my country, my dear old—my dear old 
mother county.” 

General emotion, and some of the ladies who had taken more 
than two glasses of sherry felt the tears rise into their eyes. 
Every gentleman kindled and stamped and said, “‘ Hear, hear!” 

“ But,” continued Lord Lamerton, readjusting his balance, by 
putting one foot between the rails of the chair, and the other on 
the hat of a gentleman, that was on the floor near him, and 
removing his hand from his trouser to his waistcoat pocket, 
“‘ but, ladies and gentlemen, I will pass from personal matters to 
the subject in hand.” (Then, to himself, “ Confound the rector, I 
can see by the twinkle of his eye that he knows what is 
coming.”) “But, ladies and gentlemen, we are here assembled 
on an august and interesting occasion, perhaps one of the most 
august and interesting that could have arisen—I mean, I mean, a 
ploughing-match. And this recalls to me the fact that of our 
earliest English poets, William Langland, who lived in the reign 
of Richard II., wrote an entire poem on—what do you suppose ? 
Ploughing. He entitled his poem, ‘The Vision of Piers the 
Ploughman.’ And, what would you think, gentleman and ladies, 
was the drift of this remarkable composition? We know that 
long before, centuries earlier, Virgil wrote his ‘Georgics,’ in 
praise of agriculture, but here, our English poet confined himself 
to one branch of agriculture, and that, ploughing. And the 
author represents all men—mark me—all men, as ploughmen, all, 
from the king on his throne and the parson in the pulpit, to the 
least among us all, as ploughmen set to make our furrows in the 
great field of the world. And, ladies and gentlemen, each 
has his own proper furrow to run, and he may make it well, or make 
it badly, plough deep, or merely skirt the soil, plough straight, or 
run a feeble fluttering irregular line, or he may even fold his hands, 
and take a snooze in the hedge, and make no attempt to plough.” 

A pause: the gentleman whose hat had been converted into a 
footstool recovered the crushed article from under the foot of the 
speaker, and cast at him a melancholy, reproachful glance. 

“TI beg your pardon, ‘pon my soul, I did not mean it. I did 
not observe it.” This was said aside to the sufferer. Then after 
a complete rearrangement of his attitude, with his legs very wide 
apart, like that of the Colossus of Rhodes, Lord Lamerton continued, 
“Ladies and gentlemen! Iam much afraid that some of us—I 
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will not say all—for I do not believe it is true of all—I say some 
of us, and God knows, I include myself, on looking back at our 
furrows do not find them as we should have wished ; do not derive, 
I mean, much satisfaction in the retrospect; but—but—let me 
see. Yes!” He leaned both his hands on the table, so that his 
back was curved, and his position was far from elegant. “But, 
ladies and gentlemen, the broad fact remains, that we are all 
ploughboys together, and we must take a lesson from these 
hearty good fellows we have seen to-day, and in all we do and 
undertake, make our furrows straight, and drive them deep.” 

“Hear! Hear! Hear!” and much thumping and stamping ; in 
the midst of which Lord Lamerton sat down, and nearly missed 
his chair in so doing. Then he leaned over to the rector, and 
said, “ All my lady’s; ’pon my soul, all. Never read a line of 
what’s-his-name in my life. She has—she reads everything.” 

Lord Lamerton returned to Orleigh by an evening train. The 
station was at some distance from his place. Only when the new 
line was made would he have a station near at hand. 

On reaching the Orleigh road station, the master told him what 
had occurred during his absence. His carriage was in waiting 
outside to take him home. 

“Bless my heart!” exclaimed his lordship, “ You don’t mean 
to tell me that Tubb’s son is dead, and that the old woman has 
not been found? Here——” said he to the coachman, “set me 
down at the Chillacot turn, and drive on. I shall walk home, 
after I have made enquiries. Deuce take it! I wouldn’t have 
had this happen for all Iam worth. Poor Tubb! He is a work- 
man and will feel the loss of his son, though the fellow was not 
good for much—I know that I should be horribly cut up if anything 
were to happen to my cub.” 

He threw himself into the carriage, and continued his exclama- 
tions of distress and wonder how it could have come about. 
“Macduff must have gone to work clumsily. Bless the man, he is 
a machine.” 

The carriage stopped. 

“Shall I attend you, my lord?” asked the footman at the door, 
as he held it. 

“Attend me! What for? Me! I’m going to enquire about the 
matter, then I shall go on to Tubb’s cottage. Tell my lady not to 
wait dinner.” 

He swung his umbrella, and walked away. He marched to the 
quarry where had been Patience Kite’s cottage. He thought it 
possible that some one might still be on the spot, and that there 
he would learn the latest, fullest and most authentic particulars. 
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That the old woman had been seen crouched at her hearth, that 
the chimney had fallen upon her, and that she had not been 
exhumed from the ruins, was to him inexplicable. When he came 
out on the clearing where the ruins of the cottage stood, Lord 
Lamerton was surprised to find it occupied by a crowd. A 
lantern was slung to one of the principals of the roof, above the 
head of a speaker who occupied a table that had been drawn out 
of the cottage. That speaker was Mr. James Welsh. Lord 
Lamerton did not know him by sight, only by reputation. 

As my lord appeared on the scene, those there assembled shrank 
aside, with a look of confusion and shyness. He listened for a 
moment to the orator, and then proceeded to push his way 
through the throng, which divided to allow him to pass; and, 
approaching the table, he said, “I beg your pardon, sir; I have 
not the honour of knowing your name; but you are making pretty 
free with mine. What is it all about ?” 

“ You are Lord Lamerton,I presume,” said the orator, looking 
at the dismayed faces of those within the radiance of the lantern. 
“The saying goes that listeners hear no good of themselves. 
Perhaps it may be true in this case.” 

“T have not been listening, but I have caught a sentence or 
two; and I have no idea of any one taking liberties with my name 
behind my back. If you have anything to say about me, say it to 
my face. What is all this about ?” 

“What is all this about!” repeated the orator. “His noble 
lordship, the Right Honourable Giles Inglett, Baron Lamerton, 
asks, What is all this about?” In a lower tone charged 
with oratorical irony, “ What is all this about?” Mr. Welsh 
looked round on his audience. ‘“ Having shut up his manganese 
mine, and reduced a hundred men to destitution, broken up 
their homes, obliged them to wander over the face of the earth 
in quest of work, without houses of their own, without bread to 
put into the mouths of their children, forced to sell their poor 
sticks of furniture down to the baby’s cradle—he asks, What is 
this all about? After having torn down a house over the head 
of a poor widow, and bespattered her grey hairs with gore, he 
asks, What is all this about? After having deprived a father of 
his only child, and an orphan of her mother, he has the effrontery 
—yes—in the face of his lordship I repeat the word, I repeat it 
in the boldness which my righteous indignation gives me—the 
effrontery to ask, What is all this about? Possibly, when Cain 
saw his brother, his younger brother Abel, lying at his feet, with 
fractured skull and crushed limbs, he also asked, What is all this 
about? I will not pretend to know where his lordship has been 
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all day; but I do say that, as an Englishman, as a Christian, as a 
man, when he was about to render desolate the heart of a father 
by taking the life of his only son, and of a child by bereaving her 
of her mother, when he was about to tear the roof off from over 
the head of the widow and the fatherless, he should have been 
here, yes, here and not far away—Heaven knows where—in what 
scene of riot and revelry, into which decent folk like us would not 
venture to look.” 

“ Now come,” said Lord Lamerton, “This is all rubbish. I have 
been at a ploughing-match. I want to know what you are doing 
here. Who the deuce are you?” 

“My lord,” said the orator, “I am—I rejoice to say it—one of 
the People, one of the down-trodden and ill-treated, the excluded 
from the good things of life. My heart, my lord, beats in the 
right place. Where yours is, my lord, it is not for me, it is for 
your own conscience to decide. But mine, mine—is in the right 
place. Iam one of the people, and my lord, let me inform you 
that when you insult me, you insult the entire people of England ; 
you bespatter not me only, but the whole of that enlightened, 
hearty, intelligent people, of whom I see so many noble, generous 
specimens before me—you bespatter them, I repeat, my lord, you 
bespatter them in the grossest and most unwarranted fashion— 
with dirt.” 

“’Pon my soul,” interrupted Lord Lamerton, rapping on the 
table, “ I can make no heads nor tails out of all this. If you have 
anything against me, say it out. If you want anything, tell it me 
plainly. Iam not unreasonable, but ’'m not going to stand here 
and listen to all this rigmarole.” 

“Perhaps, my lord, you are not aware that there are many 
grievances under which the Public, the Punic, my lord, are 
groaning. Shall I begin with the lighter, and proceed to the 
grayer, or reverse the process ?” 

“ As you please. It is one to me.” 

“Very well,” said Welsh. He looked round complacently on 
his audience, and rubbed his hands. “His lordship, in all 
simplicity of heart, wants to know what occasion he has given for 
this indignation. What occasion,” with a chuckle, and those 
who could see his face and catch his tone chuckled also. ‘ What 
occasion,” with sarcasm, and his audience felt their gall rise. 
“What occasion,” in a hollow thrilling tone, and the crowd 
responded with a groan. “Shall we tell his lordship? We will, 
and we will begin with some of the lighter grievances, heavy in 
themselves, but light in comparison with the others. In the first 
place, what does he mean by throwing open the grounds on a 
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Tuesday, a day when the public, as he knows, the hard-working 
public which needs relaxation and the sight of the beautiful, cannot 
enjoy the boon? Is that, I ask, a day when the shops are closed ? 
Is it a day when the sons of toil in our cities can get away from 
their labours and admire the beauties of nature, and the charms of 
art? Itis not. The grounds are thrown open on Tuesdays, with 
almost fiendish malevolence, and the cunning of the serpent, that his 
lordship may obtain the credit of liberality, whilst doing nothing 
to deserve it. The true public are excluded by the selection of 
the day, but the gentle-folks, the parsons, the squires, and all the 
do-nothings, to whom one day is as another, they can see Orleigh 
Park on Tuesdays. If Lord Lamerton had in him any true humanity, 
any sympathy for the tradesman, for the clerk, the milliner.and 
the seamstress, he would open on—let us say Saturday.” 

“Very well,” said Lord Lamerton, “I have no objection in the 
world, except that it will give the gardeners more to do, picking 
up the papers and scraps—henceforth the grounds shall be open to 
the public on Saturdays.” 

“ But, my lord, are the pictures and statuary and other works 
of art to be shown only to the aristocratic eye, and are they to be 
carefully kept within closed doors from the profane gaze of what 
you contemptuously call—The Common People ? ” 

“Not at all,” said Lord Lamerton. “I will order that the state 
apartments be opened on Saturdays—though, Lord knows, above a 
questionable Van Dyck, there are no great shakes in the way of 
pictures there. Is that all?” 

“That is not all,” proceeded Mr. James Welsh. “Lord 
Lamerton innocently—I will not say, sheepishly—asks, Is that 
all? No,I reply, and I reply as the mouth-piece of all present, 
as the shout of the democracy of England. It is not all. It 
is very far from being all. Is that all? he asks, standing before 
you, out of whose mouths he has snatched the crust of bread, the 
staff of life. Is that all? When he closes the manganese mine, 
and throws almost the entire population of Orleigh out of employ, 
and scatters them everywhere, hungry, homeless, forlorn.” 

“Now this is a trifle too extravagant,” said Lord Lamerton ; 
“The mine would have gone under my house and brought it 
down. Why, it would have cost me twenty thousand pounds to 
rebuild the house.” 

“You hear that! Twenty thousand pounds which might have 
been spent in Orleigh is refused the people. Twenty thousand 
pounds! How many able-bodied men are there in Orleigh? About 
two hundred. What might you not have done with a hundred 
pounds each? What comforts might you not have provided your- 
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self with? But his lordship buttons up his pockets. Look upon 
yourselves, each of you, as defrauded of a hundred pounds. My 
lord will bank his twenty thousand. He does not want it. He 
hoards it. He fossilizes it. There is a fable about a dog in the 
manger which snarled at the horses that wanted to eat out of 
that manger which was of no use at all to the hound.” 

Then Lord Lamerton raised his voice, and said, “ My good 
friends, I don’t believe you are so weak as to be gulled by these 
fallacies. Why should I allow my house to be undermined and 
rattled down about my ears, if I can help it?” 

A voice from the throng shouted, “ Good for trade.” 

“Some one has said,” continued Lord Lamerton, “some one 
has remarked that it would be good for trade. I dispute this. I 
deny it energetically. I say that it would cost me twenty 
thousand pounds to rebuild the place, but I do not say that—if 
ousted by the manganese mine, I would rebuild it. Why should 
I? IfI built on any rock, how could I tell but that some vein of 
metal would again be found under it, and then I might be driven 
away once more. Or if I built on clay, some company might 
insist on exploring the clay for aluminium; or if I built on 
gravel, it might be insisted on to under-dig me for coprolites, for 
the formation of artificial manure. Why, I say, should I risk my 
twenty thousand pounds when my very foundations are no 
security for the outlay? I would say to myself: As there is no 
security any where, I will spend my twenty thousand pounds in 
amusing myself on the Continent, on personal jewellery—or God 
knows what selfish luxuries. Security of property, unassailability 
of right of property, that is the basis of all prosperity in trade. 
Touch property, and down goes trade with it. Look at the Jews 
in past times. They had no security, so they hoarded and never 
spent a farthing they could not help. They did nothing for 
trade with their wealth. Touch property, and no one with money 
will do other than did the Jew. Touch property, and down goes 
trade.” Lord Lamerton thumped the table. “Now look here, 
I don’t want to be hard on any one. I have lost a great 
deal of money already on the manganese, which has not paid 
for these five years, but has been worked at a dead loss. I 
don’t see my way to lose more, and to endanger, moreover, the 
walls of my house. That is plain sense. But, as I say, I won’t be 
hard on any one. If the miners cannot get work elsewhere, 
I'll set them road-making. They can cut a new road as soon 
as ever it is settled where the station is to be, and hedge and 
stone it. That will cost me a thousand pounds, if it will cost me 
a penny.” 
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“Just listen to this proposal,” shouted Welsh, who found that 
the plain sense of Lord Lamerton was producing some effect. 
“You hear his lordship’s magnanimous offer. He will take you 
honest, hearty, active mining fellows and debase you to stone 
breakers by a road side. He has had such experience in heart- 
breaking, that he thinks to set you a job that commends itself to 
his fancy—stone breaking. But let us pass from this. I have 
not done with my noble lord yet. Not by any means. The last 
of his misdeeds is not yet quite exhausted. I want to ask the 
Right Honourable Baron Lamerton how it is that he is so sensitive 
about the tumbling down of his own house, and so ready by the 
hands of his Macduffs and other minions to tear down the walls 
of the widow’s cottage? I ask him that. See—he is confounded, 
he cannot answer.” Welsh looked round triumphantly. “ Nor 
is that all,” he pursued; “I have another question to put, to 
which also, I have no doubt I shall meet with silence only as an 
answer. His lordship who is so touchy about the rights of 
property is, I suspect, only touchy about the rights of his own 
property. I have it on the best possible authority that he is 
threatening to dispossess a man whom we all esteem, Captain 
Saltren—to dispossess him of his house and land, a house built by 
his father and repaired and beautified by himself. I believe I am 
not wrong in saying that he has threatened to employ law against 
our valued friend, Captain Saltren.” 

A ery of “ Shame, shame!” 

“Yes,” pursued the orator, “it is shame. What was that his 
lordship said just now about rights of property ? Touch property, 
he insisted, and down goes trade. Who is touching property ? 
Who but he? Who lays his envious grasp—he, Ahab, on the 
vineyard of the poor Naboth.” 

Then the orator jumped off the table, and ina changed tone 
said to Lord Lamerton, “I must be off and report this meeting. 
I’ve a train to catch. Give you a leader on it, old cock. No 
offence meant ; none I hope taken. Both of us men of the world, 
and know how to live by it. I know as well as you what is 
gammon, but gammon is the staple diet of the chawbacon. Give 
us your hand.” He nudged the nobleman in the side. 
“‘Bamboozled, my lord, eh? Iam James Welsh. Pretty con- 
siderably bamboozled, eh ?” 
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Cuarter XXVI. 


DUMBFOUNDERED, 


Wuen James Welsh sprang from the table, and held out his 
hand, Lord Lamerton was in that condition of bamboozlement 
that he did not know what to do, whether to mount the table and 
address the audience, or to walk away; whether to accept the 
proffered hand, or to refuse it. He felt as does a boy who has 
been blindfolded and set in the midst of a room to be spun about, 
struck, and bidden catch his persecutors, but who finds himself 
unable to touch one. 

Whatsoever he said was caught from his lips and converted 
into a fresh charge against him ; every kindness he proposed was 
perverted into an act of barbarity. 

And then—after he had been thus treated, his persecutor 
bounced down before him, and in the most cheery tone in the 
world, declared that no offence was intended, asked him if he 
were bamboozled, and invited him to shake hands. Lord 
Lamerton was no match for his assailant. He was not a ready 
man. When he had been primed by his wife, or after laborious 
preparation, he was able to produce the collected matter, but 
neither smoothly nor naturally. His sentences came from him 
as liquid issues from a barrel unprovided with a vent. They 
flowed for awhile, then stopped, and a gulp ensued, after that a 
drop or two; another gulp, and then a rush of words forming a 
sentence, or, more probably, a sentence and a half. An inter- 
ruption confused Lord Lamerton, a question silenced him. He 
was deficient in precisely those qualities which Mr. Welsh pos- 
sessed in perfection—ready wit, assurance, bluntness of feeling, 
qualities essential to the successful orator. Welsh knew exactly 
how to keep in touch with his audience, he could gauge their 
ignorance at a glance, and would always accommodate himself to 
their capacity. He had unbounded audacity, because utterly 
without scruple ; he had smartness, and skill in parrying. 

Lord Lamerton stood back. The night was not dark, but the 
trees cast shadows about the glade where the meeting was held, 
and the lantern cast but a feeble light. His movements could 
only be seen by those who were close to him, and in his condition 
of bamboozlement, he was glad to take advantage of the opening 
made in the throng by Welsh, to follow and place himself outside 
the crowd. He did not leave altogether; he remained to see 
what would follow, and to gather together his scattered senses. 
He leaned against the bole of a Scotch pine, and looked on 
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unobserved. Those who had noticed that he had passed through 
concluded that he had left entirely. 

“What a thing it is,” muttered Lord Lamerton, “to have the 
gift of assurance. That fellow was all in the wrong, and I was 
all in the right, but I could not explain my right, and he was 
able to make all I said seem wrong. ‘Pon my soul, I don’t 
believe that he was in earnest, and believed in what he said. I 
couldn’t do that, God bless me! I couldn’t do that and look my 
lady in the face again.” 

Suddenly Captain Saltren appeared on the table vacated by 
Welsh. He looked more gaunt, hollow-eyed and pale than usual, 
but this may have been the effect of the lantern-light falling 
from above on his prominent features. The moment he appeared 
he was greeted with clapping of hands and cheers. 

As Lord Lamerton looked on, he thought the scene was 
strangely picturesque, it was like a meeting of old Scotch 
Covenanters. To the north, the sky was full of twilight, but 
black clouds drove over it, flying rapidly, though little wind was 
perceptible below. Against the silvery light rose the well- 
wooded hill with spires of pine, and larch, and spruce, like one of 
those fantastic prospects of a mediwval city in Doré’s night 
pictures. In front was the ruined cottage with the yellow 
lantern, suspended from a projecting beam, and in its radiance 
the form of the mining captain as wild as the surroundings. 
Between the looker-on and the table were the figures of men, 
boys, and some women, partially illumined by the pale twilight 
from above, partially by the yellow halo of the lantern. Now 
and then a match was struck, as a man lit his pipe, and then, 
there was a flare, and the heads that intervened were distinctly 
seen, black against the momentary flash. 

Saltren looked from side to side, and waved his arms. As he 
did so, the fingers of his right hand came within the direct rays 
of the lantern, and were seen quivering and in movement as 
though he were engaged in playing a piece of rapid music on an 
unseen instrument. And in truth, he was so doing, and doing it 
unconsciously. From these long, thin, thrilling fingers, invisible 
threads attached themselves to the nerves of those who stood 
before him, and before he spoke, before he opened his mouth, a 
magic, altogether marvellous accord was established between him 
and those who surrounded him. It is told of St. Anthony of 
Padua that he was once asked to preach to an audience whose 
tongue he could not speak, and who understood not a word of 
Italian. He went up into the pulpit, looked round, and all in the 
church went into paroxysms of contrition and tears, and—he had 
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not said a word. The secret of this power is intensity of convic- 
tion and absolute sincerity. Saltren was convinced and sincere. 
The look of his face, the agitation of his limbs, the convulsive 
movements of his lips all proclaimed his sincerity. 

The captain, moreover, was known to all those who now looked 
up to him, known as a man of probity, true in all he said and 
just in all he did—a blameless man. But though his blameless- 
ness commanded respect, there was in him something beyond the 
blamelessness that commanded respect; and that something was 
his spirituality. Men felt and acknowledged that there existed 
in him a mysterious link with the unseen world. All, even the 
dullest, were aware, when speaking with Captain Saltren, that 
they were in the presence of a man who lived in two worlds, and 
principally in that which was supra sensual and immaterial. He 
impressed the people of Orleigh—as did Patience Kite—with awe. 
These two belonged to the same category of beings who lived in 
an atmosphere of the supernatural; the captain talked with 
angels, and Patience Kite, perhaps, with devils. The influence 
both exerted was not confined to the ignorant, it extended to 
those who were partially educated; perhaps he influenced these 
latter even more than the former. In the general flux and 
disintegration of belief, those who were most aware of the débdcle 
clung most tenaciously to the skirts of such who still remained 
pious. Now Mrs. Kite, however sceptical she might be in 
religious matters, had no doubt whatever in her own powers, and 
Captain Saltren was profoundly rooted in his own convictions, 
and this was the source of the strength of both. 

As he stood on the table, his limbs trembled as though he were 
stricken with the ague, his mouth quivered, sweat streamed from 
his face. He could not speak, emotion overpowered him. He 
waved his hands, and his fingers clutched at the air, and he 
looked nervously from side to side. 

A woman screamed, fell on her knees, and shrieked for mercy. 
She thought she was at a revivalist meeting, and the movement 
of Saltren’s hands had caught every nerve in her head and had 
drawn together and knotted them, so that she shrieked with the 
tension insupportable. 

“My friends and fellow sufferers,” began Saltren. The ery of 
the woman had unloosed his tongue, for it proclaimed that 
sympathy was established between him and his hearers. “I have 
doubted ”—he spoke slowly, in a low tone, with tremor in his 
tones, and with diffidence—*I have doubted whether I should 
address you or not. Ido not desire to speak. I am held back, 
and yet Iam thrust on. I am like an anchored vessel with the 
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sails spread and the wind filling them. The anchor must part, 
or the sails be torn to shreds. The anchor is in the earth, the 
breath of heaven is in the sails. I know which ought to go. But 
there is strain—great strain;” he paused and passed his hand 
over his face, and it came away dripping with moisture. “I have 
no natural gift. I am fearful of myself. I cannot speak as did 
James Welsh. Iam noscholar. Iam an ignorant man. But so 
were the Apostles, taken from their nets, and so was Levi taken 
from the receipt of custom. So was Elisha, drawn from the 
plough. I hang back. I can say with David, my heart is not 
haughty, nor mine eyes lofty. Surely I have behaved and quieted 
myself, as a child that is weaned of his mother.” 

Then the woman, kneeling, began again to scream “ Lord, have 
‘mercy! have mercy!” and her cries assisted in thrilling and 
exciting the speaker and people alike. Some of the audience 
began to groan and sigh. One young bumpkin from behind 
called out, “ We don’t want nosarmon. If you're going to preach, 
Tm off.” Then ensued a commotion; heads were turned, 
exclamations of anger and disgust greeted the interruption, and 
the lad was hustled away. 

Saltren resumed his speech, when the interruption was over 
and quiet restored. 

“Tam,” he said, “a quiet man. I keep to myself and to my 
own concerns. So was Gideon a quiet man, keeping to himself 
and his farm. But the spirit of prophecy came on him, and he 
was summoned to lead the people against Midian, and to smite 
the enemy hip and thigh, and utterly to destroy them.” The 
tones of his voice became firmer and deeper. His hearers 
trembled as he trembled, and their hearts quivered with every 
vibration of his voice. 

Lord Lamerton listened with amazement. He and that 
ploughboy who had called out in mockery were the only two in 
that assembly who had not fallen under the influence of the 
orator, one because he was cultivated beyond its reach, the other 
because he was spiritually sunk beneath it. 

The clouds had now formed a black canopy overhead, and as a 
pause ensued in the address of Saltren, the rush of the wind could 
be heard in the tree-tops. 

“There was neither sword nor spear found among the Israel- 
ites,” continued Saltren, “and yet they overthrew their enemies, 
and the way was scattered with their garments and weapons as 
far as Jordan. I am an ignorant and a foolish man, and yet I am 
sent to you commissioned from above. I cannot forbear, for I am 
driven on. Moses was in favour with the Egyptians, and yet 
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he threw away his advantages because of the sighing and the 
groaning of his people. I have had no favour with the Egyptians, 
but I have been sent to lead Israel out of captivity. I would keep 
silence, but I may not. I have had a call as had Jonah, and if I 
try like him to fly, I shall be brought back. I must deliver my 
message. If I were sunk in the sea, the sea would throw me up. 
If I were covered by the mountains falling, I should come forth to 
proclaim the message. That is why I stand here before you. I 
have wrestled with myself. I have shrunk from declaring what I 
have seen and heard, but if I were to hold my peace, I should be 
broken as a rotten branch, and be consumed in the fire. There- 
fore I must speak,” 

He paused and drew a long breath, and again wiped his brow. 
All the audience drew a long breath with him. Overhead the 
wind muttered and puffed, and along the horizon at the back the 
dark spires bent and righted themselves. 

“T was in the spirit on the Lord’s day,” said Saltren, and at 
once, as he said the words, the man was changed. His tremors 
ceased, his knees no longer shook, he stood firm with head erect, 
and with a face as that of a frozen man, and his hands clasped 
before his breast. 

“T was in the spirit on the Lord’s day,” he repeated. “TI was 
here, hard by, down by the water—no, on the water, in the old 
quarry, engaged in prayer. Then, suddenly, I saw a light from 
heaven above the brightness of the sun, and I was as one dazzled 
and in a trance ; and I heard a voice, like the voice of a trumpet 
calling to me, and saying, Saltren, Saltren, Saltren! Then, before 
I could answer, I saw an angel flying in the midst of heaven, 
having a little book in his hand, and he held it aloft, and cried, 
This is the Book of the Everlasting Gospel, this is the truth hid 
from the earth for ten thousand years, and now at length revealed 
unto men. Then I cried, Give me the book! And the angel cast 
it down, and said, This is the Everlasting Gospel, all men are 
equal, all are the sons of the one Adam, and are children of one 
family. There shall be no more rich and poor, noble and common ; 
all shall be equal, and so all shall be one.” 

Then some of those who heard, carried away by their emotions 
began to leap and hold up their hands, and cry, “Glory, 
Allelulia!” and the woman on her knees was joined by others 
who united in cries for mercy. For a few moments a whirlwind 
of groans and exclamations and general commotion swept over the 
assembly, and as suddenly died away again. 

“Then,” continued Saltren, “Then the angel cast down the 
book, and it fell into the water, but as it fell I read thereon the 
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title, The Gilded Clique. And what, I ask, is the gilded clique, 
which, like a sponge, sucks in all the wealth of the country and 
gives nothing back? What is the gilded clique which claims to 
itself nobility and gentility, and calls us common and unclean? 
What is the gilded clique which sits alone, firm on its strong 
foundations struck in the earth, and drives us from place to place 
in search of work and food? Which denies to all but itself sure 
and lasting homes, and a certain future? What is the gilded 
clique which carries corruption into our families, and blights the 
land with its vices? The gilded clique! Sucharethey. A hand- 
fulofdirt! Suchare we. But where are truth and righteousness, 
diligence and honesty to be found? Among them? In the 
gilded clique ? or among us, in the handful of dirt? The day of 
reckoning is approaching, already has one seal of the seven been 
unclasped, and I have read what it is to be, and what I have read, 
that must I proclaim. As I wrestle night and day in prayer, 
more and more of the contents of the book are disclosed to me. 
When it fell from heaven, I saw only the cover and what was 
thereon, but since then, when I am in prayer, I am shown the 
book and the seals, and one after another is unclosed, and I read 
further. Time will reveal what is now hidden from your eyes. 
Only have confidence, and look forward.” 

As Saltren talked, he worked himself out of the constraint with 
which he had begun, and he spoke easily, fluently, as one inspired, 
speaking with authority; and his action as he addressed the 
audience was dignified, serious and easy. His voice was full, 
deep and sonorous, and his eye flashed with conscious power. 
Whilst he was speaking, a few drops of rain began to fall, large 
and warm; and the sky overhead was black with cloud. Behind, 
in the ruined cottage, strange, spectral, blue flashing lights began 
to play, seen at first on the threshold, then on the hearth, and 
then dancing from one end to another of the hovel. The course 
of the flame could not be traced by those without, because the 
walls intervened, but it was seen quivering at the broken doorway, 
and then through the shattered window. 

Those who stood near the cottage, shrank from it, cowering 
back, pressing on those behind, and leaving a space between them 
and the table, and the house where these ghostly lights moved 
about, Saltren alone was unconscious of what passed in the ruin, 
for his back was to it. 

“We have our misery brought home to us,” he continued. 
«Why are we thrown out of work? Why am I threatened with 
having my house taken from me? Why is this cottage torn down, 
and the stones cast upon an innocent man to crush the life out of 
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him? The Lord has suffered all this to come upon us at once, so 
as to rouse us to a knowledge of the truth revealed to me that all 
are equal, and in our equality are one; and that the time has 
arrived when the poor are to rise and put their feet on the necks 
of their oppressors. I saw on the cover of that book which 
descended to me from above the clouds, the head of a man, and 
the cover wasred with blood,and I saw how that that man was handed 
over first to destruction, the first among many; and I knew how 
that the heads of those predestined to destruction would appear 
in order, one after another, on the cover of the book, as the 
sentence went forth against each. He who comes first is the 
chief offender, he who has caused so much woe, he who has 
destroyed the peace of homes, that one——” 

A shout of “ Name, name!” 

Then, suddenly, from within the ruin flared up a vivid con- 
flagration, golden yellow, so brilliant as to light up the faces of all 
present turned to the speaker, and convert every leaf of every tree 
into a flake of gold. 

Women shrieked, then were instantaneously hushed, hushed as 
in death, for, standing on the table behind Saltren, they saw 
Patience Kite, wild, ragged, with her hair about her shoulders, 
and an arm extended, pointing. Saltren, also, by the vivid glare, 
saw Lord Lamerton under the Scotch fir, his face catching full the 
reflection, as if illumined by the sun. 

“Do you ask his name ?” he shouted, “ He is there.” He also 
pointed, and all the while was unconscious that the wild woman 
near him was indicating the same man. 

Then the whole assembly turned to look, and for a moment saw 
Lord Lamerton. 

For a moment only, for the flame fell, and cries, piercing, 
thrilling every nerve, distracted the attention of the crowd. A 


woman had fallen in convulsions on the ground, declaring that she 
had seen the Devil. 


























Wit and Wisdom of Schopenhauer. 


ConvERSATION between a man of genius and a nonentity is like 
the casual meeting of two travellers going the same way, the one 
mounted on a spirited steed, the other on foot. Both will soon 
get heartily tired of each other, and be glad to part company. 


Brainless pates are the rule, fairly furnished ones the exception, 
the brilliantly-endowed very rare, genius a portentum. How 
otherwise could we account for the fact that out of upwards of 
eight hundred millions of existing human beings, and, after the 
chronicled experience of six thousand years, so much should still 
remain to discover, to think out, and to be said ? 


What most directly and above everything else makes us happy 
is cheerfulness of mind, for this excellent gift is its own reward. 
A man may be young, well-favoured, rich, honoured, fortunate, 
but if we would ascertain whether or no he would be happy, we 
must first put the question, Is he cheerful? Cheerfulness is the 
current coin of happiness, and not, like other possessions, merely 
its letter of credit. 


Poverty is the scourge of the people, ennui of the better ranks. 
The boredom of Sabbatarianism is to the middle classes what week- 
day penury is to the needy. 


Could we prevent all villains from becoming fathers of families, 
shut up the dunderheads in monasteries, and provide every girl 
of spirit and intellect with a husband worthy of her, we might 
look for an age surpassing that of Pericles. 


Thinkers, and especially men of true genius, without any 
exception, find noise insupportable. This is no question of habit. 
I have ever been of opinion that the amount of noise a man can 
support with equanimity is in inverse proportion to his mental 
powers, and may be taken as a measure of intellect generally. If 
I hear a dog barking for hours on the threshold of a house, I 
know well enough what kind of brains I may expect from its 
inhabitants. 


Mere clever men always appear exactly at the right time. 
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Genius produces no works of practical value. Music is com- 
posed, poetry conceived, pictures painted, but a work of genius is 
never a thing to use. Uselessness is its title of honour. 


Mere acquired knowledge belongs to us only like a wooden leg 
or a wax nose. Knowledge attained by thinking resembles our 
natural limbs, and is the only kind that really belongs to us. 


No sooner does evening come and lights are lit, than the under- 
standing, like the eye, sees less clearly. For this reason, morning 
is the proper time for thought, as, without any exception, it is 
propitious to mental or bodily exercise. Morning is the youth 
of the day. All is then cheerful, fresh, and easy ; we feel strong, 
and have all our faculties at command. We are wrong to fritter 
away the morning in late rising, idle pursuits, or chit-chat, 
rather we should regard it as the quintessence of life, and hold it 
sacred. Night is the old age of the day, towards evening, we are 
exhausted, disposed to idle conversation or amusement. Hach 
day is a little life, each awakening and uprising a lesser birth, 
each morning a lesser youth, and every night’s lying down to 
sleep a miniature death. 


We only learn between whiles, we are forgetting all day long. 


The physician sees the weak side of human nature; the lawyer, 
the perverse ; the theologian, the stupid. 


What the address is to a letter, should be the title of a book. 
A title should be short, concise, laconic, pregnant, and, where it is 
possible, indicate the contents. Ambiguous, neutral, discursive, 
inappropriate, or absolutely unsuggestive titles, are apt to inflict 
upon a book the fate of a misdirected letter. The worst titles of 
all are those that are stolen, mere barefaced plagiarisms ; or those 
that are absolutely wanting in originality; since a writer who 
does not possess originality enough to put something new into 
the name of his work will hardly have any novelty to bestow 
upon its contents. 


The more a man possesses in himself, the less he needs of 
others, and the less they can teach him. Such supremacy of 
intellect leads to unsociableness. Aye, could the quality of 
society be compensated by quantity, it might be worth while to 
live in the world! Unfortunately, we find a hundred fools in the 
crowd to one man of understanding. The brainless will have 
companionship and pastime at any price. For, in solitude, when 
all of us are thrown upon our own resources, what a man has in 
himself will be made manifest. Then sighs the empty-pated 
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in his purple and fine linen, under the burden of his wretched 
ego, while the richly-endowed fills and animates the dreariest 
solitude with his own thoughts. Accordingly, we find that 
any one is sociable and craves society in proportion as he is 
intellectually poor and ordinary. We have hardly a choice in 
the social world between solitude and commonplaceness. 


I found a wild flower one day, and, wondering at its beauty 
and perfection in every part, cried: “This lovely flower then, 
and myriads of others, blooms unregarded, ofttimes unseen by 
human eye.” “Thou fool,” I seemed to hear the flower reply, 
“thinkest thou I bloom in order to be seen? I bloom for myself, 
not for others, because it pleases me. Therein, because I exist, 
is my joy and contentment.” 


The presence of a thought is like the presence of a beloved 
one. We believe that we can never forget that thought, can 
never become indifferent to that beloved one; but out of sight, 
out of mind! The finest thought runs a risk of escaping our 
memory unless we straightway write it down, just as the object 
of our worship may become another’s unless we hasten to secure 
her by a betrothal. 


How significant and full of meaning is the language of music! 
Take the Da Capo for instance, which would be intolerable in 
literary and other compositions, yet here is judicious and wel- 
come, since, in order to grasp the melody, we must hear it twice. 


How esthetic is Nature! Every corner of the earth, when left 
alone, adorns itself in the tastefullest manner, proclaiming by 
natural grace and harmonious grouping of leaves, flowers, and 
garlands that Nature, and not that great egoist, man, has here 
held sway. Neglected spots straightway become beautiful. 


Only one lying creature exists on the face of the earth—man. 
Every other is upright and true, behaving as it feels, and without 
pretence to be what it is not. 


He who never goes to the theatre is like one who performs his 
toilette without a looking-glass; in worse case still is he who 
arrives at decisions without consulting a friend. For a man may 
arrive at the soundest judgments in all affairs but his own; here 
the will hampers the intellect. He ought to be advised, just 
as a physician goes to others instead of seeking to cure himself. 


The English have a peculiar contempt for gesticulation, re- 
garding it as undignified and vulgar. This seems to me a mere 
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bit of fastidiousness, for gesticulation is the language Nature 
gives to all, and which all understand. 


The pen is to thought what the staff is to age! The lightest 
step has no need of staff, and the most robust thought no need of 
the pen. Only when a man begins to grow old is he thankful to 
grasp both the one and the other. 


No more bracing exercise is to be found for the mind than the 
perusal of the classic writers of Greece and Rome. If a volume 
is taken up, say for only half an hour, we feel straightway 
refreshed, enlightened, purified, upraised, and strengthened. It 
is as if we had just bathed in a clear stream. Does the charm 
lie in the ancient tongues and their perfection, or in the might of 
those master spirits whose works have come down unblemished to 
this day? Perhaps in both. 


The wig is an exact symbol of the pedant. Just as his head is 
adorned with a rich mass of hair that does not belong to him, in 
default of his own, so is his learning a superabundance of other 
people’s thoughts which do not become him, or sit so naturally 
as the wig. 


No money is more profitably invested than that of which we 
have allowed ourselves to be cheated. We have thereby attained 
wisdom. 


Beauty is an open letter introductory. 


Unwilling as we are to admit it, distance and long absence are 
injurious to friendship. For those we do not see, were they our 
dearest friends, become, in the course of years, abstract ideas, 
and our sympathy for them will sink into mere tradition. Our 
liveliest and deepest feelings are called forth by those around us, 
even our pet animals. So true is Goethe’s aphorism— 


“Mighty is the goddess of propinquity.” 
M. B. E. 























Paul's Sister. 


sy FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Avutuor or ‘ His Covstn Betty,’ ‘Near NEIGHBOURS,’ ETC. 


Cuarter XIV. 


“Little hands clapping, and little tongues clattering, 
And, like fowls in the farmyard, when barley is scattering, 
Out came the children running.”—R. Browning. 

“ Get out of the way, Lionel ; I want to see!” 

“Then you can’t!” 

“But I will! Mother, Lionel’s so unfair! He keeps the 
Illustrated all to himself, and it wasn’t brought for hii.” 

“ Nor for you either, Miss Tell-tale-tit. I wouldn’t be such a 
ery-baby if I were you. Oh, I say, here’s no end of a lark! Look 
at those blackies scuttling off, with these other fellows after 
them!” 

“Where? Oh, Lionel, do let me see!” 

“There! We'll play at that up and down the stairs. You and 
the Duffer and Peg can black your faces, and I'll give you six 
stairs start. If you’re caught, you'll have to pay, mind that!” 

‘“‘No, I shan’t. I shall be a white man.” 

“No, you won't, Pat. I never saw such a disobliging girl as 
you are; you always want to be what I am.” 

“ Because you always take the best before I’ve time to choose.” 

“ Well, I won’t play.” 

“Then don’t.” 

Matters, however, were as usual compromised, and Lucy in her 
room, dressing for dinner, became aware of violent and extra- 
ordinary sounds on the landing, every now and then culminating 
in a violent bang against her door. Martin, who was always very 
quiet and respectful, remarked that the servants had already told 
her that the children were very masterful, more particularly Master 
Lionel, and that Mrs. Russell found it difficult to manage him, though 
she could not make up her mind to send him to a regular school, 
and he and his sister, Miss Patricia, went every day to some lady 
in Rivermouth. 
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“ Patricia !—What a name!” said Lucy, with a little frown, 
feeling that a small house full of noisy children was more than she 
had bargained for. “Thank you, Martin; you may go. I suppose 
there will be a bell or something, but if not, you must come and 
tell me when dinner is ready.” 

She stood at the window for some time after this, looking out, 
even her mind—which was not receptive of impressions of natural 
beauty, though she could discourse learnedly upon joyous schemes 
of colour, and bits of drapery, and artistic arrangements—touched 
by a dim sense of wonder at the fairness of what lay before her. The 
house was built so as to look across and up the river, which here 
was hurrying down to the sea, laden with messages from the lonely 
moor, from wooded hills, and trees bending down to kiss it as it 
passed, but never able to woo it to pause one minute in its swift 
rush. Now the fret and impatience of earlier days are over, it 
has widened into an almost land-locked harbour—steep hills 
shutting out the whirl of the wind, and a bend at the river’s mouth 
sheltering it from fiercer rage of seas outside—where peacefully 
rocking on the waters lie craft of all kind, small and great, old 
dismantled black hulks, made over to the service of King Coal, 
delicately-lined yachts, foreign brigs, and every variety of little 
boat, among them tiny steam-launches darting backwards and 
forwards. Opposite, curled at the foot of the steep hill, so steep 
that one wonders how plough can be found to turn the rich red 
earth, lies the old town, its frontage of weather-beaten, water- 
washed houses, black and grey, with here and there a bit of red 
roof, and green stains of sea-weed on the deep sloping walls, with 
long ladders let down them, as the only means of getting from 
the doorways to the boats clustered beneath. The church tower 
lies a little back, and on this August evening there creeps round 
it a soft haze of smoke from the houses. Beyond this are purple 
mists, and against it rise sharply the masts of the ships in the 
harbour. 

Lucy’s eyes, having taken this in with a certain sense of 
satisfaction, began to smile as they travelled up the river, and she 
reflected that Marlham and George Lawrence were certainly not 
far away. She did not doubt that she would see him next day, 
and she hastily ran over some of the things she intended to say, 
and imagined his answers. This is often an interesting exercise, 
and it occupied her until she became aware of a struggle and loud 
breathing outside her door, together with the fitful sound of a bell, 
which appeared to be grasped and gagged whenever it began to 
tinkle. Suspecting this to mean dinner, she opened the door, and 
found Lionel, Patricia, and another little girl, engaged in speech- 
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less combat over the dinner-bell, which, in the momentary lull 
produced by her appearance, Lionel triumphantly seized, and rang 
with both hands until she was almost deafened. 

She put both hands to her ears, half laughing. 

“Oh, you dreadful children, stop,stop! Do you suppose I am 
deaf? ” 

“Mother told me to do it,” said Patricia in an injured tone. 

Lionel did not trouble himself to retaliate, he merely con- 
tinued to ring the bellas violently as he could over his head, eyed 
enviously by his sisters. 

“ Why do you put on another frock?” demanded Peg, holding 
Lucy’s hand, and swinging downstairs. ‘ Mother doesn’t.” 

“Much you know!” said Pat contemptuously. “ Mother does, 
when there’s anybody here she cares about. She’s put one on to- 
day,” she explained to Lucy, “because it’s your first night. I 
don’t suppose she will to-morrow.” 

Here they reached the drawing-room, into which Lionel pre- 
cipitated himself, still ringing his bell. 

“Lionel, Lionel,” cried his mother, rushing upon him dis- 
tractedly, “what are you thinking of? Put down that horrid 
thing! Patricia, take it away; I told you that yow were to ring 
the dinner-bell, and it does seem hard that you will not do what 
you are told. Lucy, I hope you will not mind these dreadful 
children. I hope they will behave better with you than, I am 
sorry to say, is generally the case. They make me quite ashamed 
of them.” 

“The Duffer has just broken a pane of glass,” remarked Lionel 
unconcernedly. 

“Yes, mother, he put his head straight through,” said Patricia 
in confirmation. 

“Ts he much cut ?” demanded Mrs. Russell anxiously. 

“Oh, he’s howling,” returned Lionel, “of course. Mary’s 
plastering it up. I don’t suppose it’s worse than usual. Get out 
of that, Peg!” 

Mrs. Russell was a disjointed, anxious-looking woman, who, 
standing much in awe of her husband, when he died had remitted 
the laws of discipline which guided the household so effectually, 
that she had never been able to get them together again. Lucy, 
it must be owned, remembered little about her ; there had been a 
long gap in their intercourse before the effusive letter which had 
produced this visit. She congratulated herself, as she looked 
round her, that she had not fallen into Norma’s suggestion of 
leaving Martin behind. The dinner was not very successful, and 
was broken in upon by raids of the irrepressible Lionel. But after 
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the last of these had been effectively satisfied, there was a little 
time of peace, which Lucy utilised, 

“T think your view is quite lovely, Lena,” she said emphatically. 
“T have always heard a great deal about the beauty of this place, 
and I am looking forward immensely to seeing the neighbour- 
hood.” 

“Yes, it is pretty,” said Mrs. Russell, with that air of modest 
depreciation which dwellers in good scenery put on, as if the 
beauty were a personal attribute. “ But, my dear, it is very far 
away, and I am terribly afraid that you will find it very dull.” 

“Oh no, I am never dull,” returned Lucy. “Besides, I dare 
say I shall discover that you have delightful neighbours. I have 
a theory that nice people live in nice places.” 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” said Mrs. Russell vaguely. “I 
never thought of it in that light. And the children occupy me 
so much——” 

“ Ah, the children—I mean to make you take a little holiday 
from the children,” said Lucy lightly. “They and I shall fall out 
if they exact too much from you.” 

“Poor litile Alan is always breaking something,” pursued Mrs. 
Russell, without taking much notice of these remarks. ‘It seems 
as if he could not help it, but you don’t know how inconvenient it 
is at times. I never feel quite safe.” 

“By the way,” said Lucy, “we met a gentleman this year who 
must live somewhere about here. I wonder if you know the name 
—Lawrence ? ” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Russell, with much interest. “Of 
course! It must be Mr. George Lawrence. His father is the 
rector of Marlham, a village on the other side of the river.” 

“Qh, then, he will never come across!” said the girl with a 
laugh. 

“You forget the ferry. We are not so cut off from each other 
as all that. Why, Lionel and Patricia go every day to Mrs. 
Adams in Rivermouth. She is a perfect treasure of a teacher ! ” 

“Well,” said Lucy, “if the Lawrences don’t really live a 
hundred miles away, I dare say he will soon come and look me 
up, for he knows I am in the neighbourhood.” 

“Yes; or if he does not come, we might arrange something— 
we might go to Marlham by the steamer, and call on Mrs. 
Lawrence. Lionel always likes so much to go on the river, and 
we might choose a half holiday. I know he and Patricia will both 
want to come—Major Macarthy makes so much of them.” 

“ Who is Major Macarthy ?” 

“Oh, the nicest man in the world! He is Mr. Lawrence’s 
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brother-in-law, and I suppose he és dreadfully extravagant and 
reckless, but then his good-nature is quite wonderful. The 
children adore him; I am always quite happy when Lionel is 
with him. I know he is safe.” 

“Oh,” said Lucy, considering ; “ that is Major Macarthy ?” 

“Yes. He lives on at the rectory; I don’t know that he has 
any settled home, and people do say that Mrs. Lawrence dislikes 
his being there so constantly, but then people will always say 
anything, and I am sure he must be a delightful person to 
have in the house.” 

“ And Miss Lawrence? What is Miss Lawrence like?” 

“Oh, she is rather a handsome girl, but not very sociable. 
The children don’t care about her.” 

Lucy gathered together as many facts and theories about the 
Lawrence family as Mrs. Russell had to bestow, taking more 
precautions in the gathering than were at all necessary, since her 
friend was the most unsuspecting woman in the world, and when 
Lucy excused herself from going to a children’s service at 
Rivermouth on the next afternoon, had no other thought than 
that it was a pity she should lose the chance of hearing Lionel 
distinguish himself by one of his brilliant answers, which it 
must be owned had been known to embarrass the clergyman. 

When they had gone Lucy opened the window wider than it 
was in the habit of being opened, placed the two most comfort- 
able chairs in the room at a good conversational angle, provided 
herself with a book, and sat down in one of the chairs. She was 
anxious that Lawrence should come, anxious to note his face and 
manner when he saw her, but her heart did not quicken its beats 
by one throb when she heard a ring, and then immediately his 
voice in the hall. 

His greeting quite satisfied her, for it was unmistakeably full 
of pleasure. 

“Your letter was a complete surprise,” he said eagerly. “I 
had not reckoned upon such welcome news, and when I heard 
nothing from you I felt as if a great gap had opened between 
the past month and this time.” 

“Tsn’t it wonderful?” smiled Lucy, who was looking her 
prettiest in a white dress of a soft clinging material. (George 
had left his sister at home in a blue serge.) “ Isn’t it wonderful ? 
When we said good-bye not much more than a fortnight ago, 
how amazed I should have been if any one had told me that I 
should have been sitting here, talking to you, to-day !” 

“Tt is magic, I think,” he said. ‘“ But tell me, how was Dover 
when you left it, and how was Mrs. Winyeatt ?” 
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“ Dover was very well, and so was Norma, but Norma struck 
me as the busiest of the two. She is very busy, you know.” 

He was looking at her earnestly, and his eyes asked whether 
she had no fuller word for him than this. She kept her own 
smiling face unchanged. 

“You must give me more particulars,” he said at last in a 
quiet voice. 

“Oh, of course, about poor Janet’s arm. I am always 
forgetting that you don’t know everything. Well, Janet is 
radiantly happy, engaged to Mr. Rose, without, so far as I can 
see, the faintest prospect of their ever marrying. That doesn’t 
seem to trouble them in the least, and Norma is at present 
acting as their guardian angel. Norma kept her at Calais 
for a fortnight.” She paused. Then, as he was silent, she 
half closed her eyes, as if considering. “I think that’s all,” she 
said. 

“Mrs. Winyeatt did not honour me with any word of re- 
membrance, I suppose?” he asked at the end of a minute. 

“JT am sure she would have wished me to say all that was 
kind,” exclaimed Lucy eagerly. “She always thought of you 
with the greatest regard, as dear Paul’s friend. But, you know, 
she has a great many calls upon her, and it is really difficult for 
her to remember everything, poor dear, particularly when she 
first comes home. I shall tell her that I have seen you. And, 
perhaps,” she added shyly, “perhaps I may make acquaintance 
with your mother and sister ? ” 

“Nelly will drive in to-morrow,” said Lawrence, recovering 
himself with an effort. ‘My mother, I am sorry to say, does not 
leave the house and garden, but I hope you will come and see 
her.” 

“Mrs. Russell taiked of some delightful expedition, which 
sounded as if you lived in an idyllic village.” 

“T don’t know about idyllic ; idylls have a way of turning into 
prose upon close acquaintance. But it is a picturesque place,” he 
said more cheerfully, “and I hope you will know it well before 
long, though I can’t expect to make your stay as pleasant as you 
made mine.” 

“Please don’t say that,” said Lucy, with a little conscious 
laugh. 

He lingered, she was sure that he lingered, for some time 
beyond that of the ordinary visit, and her own image filled so 
large a part in her thoughts, that she really failed to perceive 
that he was waiting and hungering for a word of Norma. But it 
was quite true that he was glad—very glad—to see Lucy. She 
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was not only closely connected with the woman whom in his heart 
he held so dear, but the experiences of his own home, its rough- 
nesses, its wrangling affections—perhaps, although he was not a 
vain man, a chilly sense that he was held there in but small 
estimation—all these influences inclined him to turn back to those 
friends with whom life had been so different, and enjoy again the 
pleasant warmth of their society. And even if he went away with 
disappointment dogging his steps, he would not give up the hope 
that when they met again, some crumb, some word of comfort 
might fall to his share. 

Mrs. Russell was much excited on her return to hear that Mr. 
Lawrence had been. 

“How soon for him ‘to come, and how fortunate, how very 
fortunate that you were at home, though I was really wishing you 
could have been there to have heard Lionel. He is the most 
original boy, and I was not at all surprised to see Mr. Trevor 
smile. I assure you, I smiled myself. Still, it would have been 
a pity if you had missed Mr. Lawrence. Did he say anything 
about his sister?” 

“T think he did talk about her coming in to-morrow.” 

“Oh, then Iam sure he must have insisted very strongly, for 
she is a dreadful person about paying visits, and it is months 
since she has been here. Oh what a crash! Poor Alan must 
have broken another lamp, and it generally happens on a 
Sunday !” 

Mrs. Russell ran out of the room, looking in again presently to 
console Lucy with the information that Alan was not much hurt, 
and hoping she did not mind the smell of oil, which by this time, 
indeed, pervaded the house. 

But Lucy was in good spirits, and not likely to succumb to 
minor disagreeables—though always keenly conscious of them. 
She employed the rest of the day in going to evening service, and 
in writing a letter to Norma full of delight at her surroundings. 
She wrote cleverly, and touched off Mrs. Russell and her children 
with a few happy words of description, which yet were not ill- 
natured. She said she had had a most pleasant visit from Mr. 
Lawrence; he was looking exceedingly well; he was going to 
bring his sister to call upon her the next day, and they were to 
make an expedition to Marlham as soon as possible. She was 
sure it was not going to be at all dull, and that she should enjoy 
herself very much, so she intended to stay for some time. And so 
on, and so on, but all in the same strain. 

Norma read the letter at breakfast, and passed it silently to Miss 
Ellison, 
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“ Very satisfactory,” said Miss Ellison, when she had folded and 
returned it. “Lucy is a delightful correspondent, she always 
puts her points quite clearly. Still, I don’t know that she always 
puts my points. I used to like Mr. Lawrence; I should have 
been glad to have heard how many nice things he said about us.” 

“T thought he would have sent his love to me,” said Agnes in an 
injured tone. 

“Oh, so he did, Agnes—of course he sent it. Don’t you be 
disturbed. Aunt Lucy is sometimes very absent-minded.” 

Nelly Lawrence was not at all well pleased at being required to 
go with her brother to call upon Miss Winyeatt. At first, indeed, 
she flatly refused ; she never did pay calls, she thought the whole 
system humbugging; she was always bored to death by Mrs. 
Russell and her spoilt children, and she had settled to go out 
fishing with Uncle Tim. Somewhat to her surprise, her brother 
quietly put all these excuses on one side, and she found herself 
obliged to yield. On another point she met with another surprise, 
for when the cart came round, he was driving. 

“Oh, hand over the reins, George,” she said hastily. 

“ Not to-day, Nell.” 

“But why not? I always drive.” 

“Well,” he said good-humouredly, “to tell you the truth, it 
makes me feel rather a fool. And as we are going into River- 
mouth, I’m the more sensitive.” 

She lifted her eyebrows. 

“T don’t see that you need mind when Uncle Tim doesn’t. And 
I can tell you, that mare requires handling.” 

He did not answer her, probably because he was engaged in 
tucking the rug round his knees. She glanced at him discon- 
tentedly, though with an odd new feeling of something like 
respect, and thought he looked very square and solid, and up to 
work, As they went along, she had to own that he could drive. 
It would have surprised her if she had known that the mare was 
really her brother’s property ; he had bought it from his father, 
but asked that the change of owners should not be talked about. 

“Nelly’s feelings would hardly get over it,” he said with a 
laugh, though he knew that it was the rector himself who chiefly 
suffered from this evidence of fallen fortunes. 

“ George,” said the girl, after an interval of silence. 

“Yes.” 

“My mother’s been telling me. I don’t mean to take that 
hundred a year.” 

“T hope you'll think better of it.” 

“No. Ishould hate it. I should hate the obligation.” 
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“ You needn’t look upon it in that light. To tell you the truth, 
it seemed the best way of indirectly helping my father and 
mother. You know, or you ought to know, that there’s a lot of 
money gone—gone altogether, unless I'm very much mistaken— 
and the question is how to tide them over the difficulty. They 
will accept for you what it would be bitter for them to accept for 
themselves.” 

“ It’s as bitter for me,” interrupted the girl. 

“T think not, if you consider the matter. If you had any 
money you would insist upon helping them. I thought it all 
over, and couldn’t see any better way. Now, you see, you can 
pay my mother a fixed sum towards the housekeeping, and it will 
be the greatest possible comfort to her. I hope you won’t deprive 
me of that satisfaction.” 

She was silent, then—“TI shall hate it!” she repeated strongly. 

“Can you suggest another plan?” 

There was another silence; Nelly sat upright, staring at the 
splashboard for some time, before she burst out defiantly— 

“T shall give some to Uncle Tim.” 

“Tt rests with yourself what you will do with it,” said Lawrence 
gravely. “I have never dreamed of dictating to you howit should 
be spent. If you like to give, and Tim likes to accept—well and 
good!” 

She looked quickly at him. 

“Of course he will accept it,” she said. “Why, don’t you know 
that he would share his last sixpence with any of us, and he cer- 
tainly would not object to sharing mine.” 

“But you won't take me into any engagement of the sort,” he 
said with a laugh. 

“Ah, you're different; I don’t know you so well. Look out! 
Oh, I say, you did that neatly !” 

“She's a fast beast, but I don’t think my father ought to drive 
her; she’s too nervous, and he has a very heavy hand,” said 
George. 

Neither by thanks nor remonstrance did the girl again allude 
to the hundred pounds, and it might be taken for granted that 
her brother had gained his point. But if he had known it, it was 
an unlucky triumph to have achieved just before the visit to Lucy, 
for Nelly had such an immoderate dread of loss of independence, 
that its immediate consequence was to make her more brusque 
than ever. Perhaps at no other time would the contrast between 
the two girls have been so strongly marked; Lucy, with her 
pretty manners, her delicate complexion, her perfectly fitting 
dress; and Nelly, severe in blue serge, rigid with determination 
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that no hundred or thousand pounds a year, should bribe her into 
saying, or doing, or leaving unsaid and undone anything which 
would have been otherwise before. It was a struggle, or so she 
felt it, for absolute life, though George would have been amazed 
had he known what she was experiencing. He had no thought 
whatever of his own generosity, which indeed was to him a very 
simple matter, but he was vexed that his sister should respond so 
indifferently to Lucy’s advances, and it almost forced him into a 
larger warmth of friendliness. Still, there was a certain constraint 
about the visit; Mrs. Russell was anxiously desirous that all 
should go well, but her attention had many demands made upon 
it by her youngest son, whose head seemed always inconveniently 
in the way, and to act as a machine specially formed for destruc- 
tion. 

Something was said about their going to Marlham. 

‘Will you drive or come by water?” asked Lawrence, leaning 
forward to speak to Lucy. 

“ By water, certainly. Isn’t that the thing here? To go by 
land would be as bad as travelling along the Rhine in the train.” 

“Very well, that is decided. And on what day?” 

“ Any day—oh, no,” replied Lucy, smiling at Mrs. Russell ; 
“it is to be a half-holiday, isn’t it, Lena? and I suppose half- 
holidays are as they used to be, on Wednesdays and Saturdays ? 
Would Saturday do?” 

“ Why not Wednesday ?” 

“Well, Wednesday, then. But Lena and Miss Lawrence must 
decide.” 

“Nelly, you know about the tides. Is there a steamer in the 
early afternoon ?” 

Nelly, thus adjured, gave her information rigidly. Lucy looked 
at her, and then bent forward to say in a low voice: 

“T believe you rather dread such an invasion. Will it be too 
much for Mrs. Lawrence ?” 

The girl reddened. 

“For my mother? Oh no, she is always glad to see people. 
She is not absolutely an invalid ; she would wish you to come.” 

“T think she begged my sister to say so,” said Lawrence, with 
a touch of anger in his voice. Perhaps they all felt it a relief 
when the Duffer, as his brother and sisters called him, at this 
moment fell headlong, with his head in the waste-paper basket, 
howled vigorously, and was removed from the room kicking. 

“T hope that Wednesday will not bring us all,” whispered Lucy, 
with a mischievous smile at Lawrence as they shook hands. 

He was annoyed with his sister, and they did not say much to 
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each other as they went down the hill, called a boat and crossed 
to the other side, where the dog-cart was put up. But Lawrence 
was not the man to let anything rankle, and as they drove up a 
steep hill he said— 

“TI wish you had been more cordial in your manner to Miss 
Winyeatt.” 

“T didn’t like her,” returned Nelly serenely. 

“ Why?” 

“T don’t know ”—indifferently. ‘Mutual repulsion, I dare 
say.” 

“ At any rate, she did not show hers.” 

“No, that sort of girl never does show anything honestly.” 

He began to laugh. 

“Don’t you think, on the whole, that society gains by a certain 
reticence? It would take a bold man to venture into a circle of 
people who marked their disapproval as plainly as you marked it 
to-day. Seriously, Nell, I shall be glad if you can reconcile it 
with your conscience to be pleasant to Miss Winyeatt.” 

“T can’t pretend,” she said; “it’s all a sham.” 

“Not at all.” 

“But it is; it must be, when you want me to profess to be 
different from what I am.” 

“Who talked about professing? I was suggesting that you 
might be different,” returned Lawrence in a matter-of-fact tone. 
Nelly looked at him, and then broke into a laugh. 

“Oh, George,” she said appreciatively, “ you scored that very 
neatly! I must tell Uncle Tim.” 


Cuarrer XV. 


“Where the soil is rich and ruddy, though perhaps a trifle muddy, 
Where the earliest and latest of our flow’rets may be seen, 
There, sequestered from the surly sea-winds’ angry hurly burly, 
Lies the house, apart and sheltered, set in frame of pastures green.” 


Tuey were about a mile from the rectory when they saw a figure 
before them, going in the same direction. Nelly immediately 
became excited. 

“That’s Uncle Tim! Make haste, George, and overtake him.” 

On nearer approach she gave a peculiar cry, upon which the 
figure stopped. It was then evident that he was carrying a dog 
under his arm. 

“What have you got there?” asked Lawrence, pulling up. 

“Oh, it’s hurt!” cried Nelly, precipitating herself on the 
ground, 
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“Tl put him in with you, if you don’t mind,” said Major 
Macarthy cheerfully. “I suspect the poor brute belonged to some 
caravan or other, and got run over, and left behind. I picked him 
up in the road, and I dare say we can soon doctor him up. Lie 
still, you poor little misery ; nobody’s going to torment you,” he 
added, settling the frightened animal with a touch as gentle 
as a woman’s. 

“You haven’t improved your coat!” said Nelly reproachfully. 

“ Don’t say so, or I shall be ruined entirely! But never mind, 
we'll sponge it when we get home. Up with you, Nelly, and I'll 
take a lift behind, if George has no objection. Where have you 
been, Nell?” 

“To pay an odious visit to Mrs. Russell, at King’s Ferry. I do 
hate visits, with every one sitting like pokers.” 

“Was I a poker?” put in Lawrence, with a laugh. 

“Of course,” said Nelly, staring. “That’s what one always 
feels like.” 

It is a curious fact, which may be remarked in passing, that the 
persons who paralyse others by their stiffness are those who com- 
plain most loudly of the formality of society. 

“The return visit is to come off on Wednesday,” said George. 

“And those dreadful children are coming.” 

“Oh, but that’s a fine little boy,” pleaded the major. “He's 
really very intelligent, and I'll take him down to the Creek, and 
he'll be quite happy. How’s the dog getting on, and what shall 
we call him, Nell?” 

“Then you mean to keep him? He isn’t much to look at,” 
Lawrence said. 

“ He’s as ugly a brute as I ever saw; no one will cry out to have 
him,” returned the other, laughing. “Ob, yes, we shall have to 
keep him, shan’t we, Nell? and to find him a name. I’ve tried alk 
I could think of, but I’ve never hit on the right one.” 

When they reached the rectory, he took as much trouble about 
the animal as if it had been his own for years, not leaving him 
until his hurts had been thoroughly bathed, and he, lying snugly 
coiled up in a basket in a corner of the stable. He was an ugly 
little white terrier, very humble and grateful, and apparently 
scarcely able to believe in the reality of this turn of Fortune’s 
wheel, which took him out of kicks and starvation to land him in 
a home of bones and kind words. 

“Toby—that will be as good a name as any,” Nelly said; and 
no one proposing anything more suggestive, Toby he remained. 

When the steamer appeared, George Lawrence and Major 
Macarthy were on the landing place to welcome their guests, 
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and the major had even proposed that to do it the more royally 
they should go out in the ferry-boat. But this Lawrence 
negatived. 

“ One needn’t go to one’s extremest limits,” he said protestingly ; 
“the ferry-boat would be the last step of attention; it would 
be impossible to do more if——” 

“If you were engaged,” said the major with brisk interest. 
Lawrence looked at him in amazement. “I don’t mean that you 
are,” added the other hurriedly. 

“T to Miss Winyeatt? No, indeed, Tim.” 

“TI wonder, though, that you haven’t brought home a wile. 
You're a very good fellow, and would have no difficulty in finding 
some one; and if your income was not quite sufficient, I could put 
you in the way of doubling it. I could indeed, my dear fellow. 
Only this morning——” 

But the boat was in, and the next moment the major was helping 
with all his might to pull her close to the stones, quite indifferent 
to the fact that he was himself standing in two or three inches of 
water. Lionel’s first feat was to seize the boat and rock it with 
violence as his mother and Lucy were getting out; he was grasped 
by Lawrence, but slipped away like an eel, and attached himself 
boisterously to Major Macarthy. 

“Never mind,” said Lucy, recovering her balance cleverly. 
“Oh, is this a real village, or is it only a play place ?” 

“The hill is real enough, and so is the mud. Has Mrs. Russell 
prepared you for all the hardships you are called upon to encounter 
when you come and take pity upon rural acquaintances ? ” 

“She did not half tell me how delightful it was. Lena !—no, 
never mind, she will trot along quite comfortably with Major 
Macarthy and those dreadful children. I assure you I did my 
best to spare you that infliction, but it was impossible. The house 
revolves round their fancies. Oh, what a charming hill !—what 
fascinating cottages climbing up and up! Mr. Lawrence, we had 
nothing like this at Dover.” 

He said, in a much graver tone than she had used, “ Hadn’t 
you? I shall always think very kindly of Dover.” 

“Shall you? I’m very glad,” she said, flashing a smiling look 
at him. “Norma and I both thought you were so very good and 
patient to put up as you did with our little amusements.” 

“Norma and I!” He could not think of anything else. 
“Have you heard from Mrs. Winyeatt since I saw you?” he 
said at last. 

“No. She is too busy a person to be a good correspondent.” 
Lucy stopped to smell a rose which hung over a stone wall. “Mr. 
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Lawrence, it is no use denying it, you are idyllic! Why wasn’t 
I born to live in a village like this?” 

“ You might find it circumscribed,” said Lawrence briefly. 

But she would not be put off by any dispraise. She talked to 
the children and the old women, and by the time they reached 
the top of the hill she had quite a gay little nosegay stuck into 
her belt, of the flowers she had most admired. 

“A pleasant-spoken young lady,” said Mrs. Evans, stepping 
out into the road to look after her. 

“Who be her?” 

“Dun’ know. Somebuddy Master George be taken up with, 
—TI'll be boun’. See how her looks up to un, like a blackbird to 
a cherry.” 

“Well, now,” said an old woman in a sprigged lilac sun-bonnet, 
“if ’twere me, I’d soonder marry the major. He’s older, for 
certain, but what’s that? He’s a fine man an’ free and open- 
handed, an’ I’ve a said many a time, an’ I'll say it again, his wife 
weed be a lucky woman. Why, theer, my old man, afore he died, 
he wor always a tellin’ about the major. ‘He does me more good 
than the passon,’ he said, ‘more good than the passon.’ You 
mind, Eliza Anne, don’t ’ee? Them was his very words, and he 
up with his stick as he said ’em.” 

Mrs. Lawrence was in the drawing-room to receive her visitors. 
It was not such a pleasant room as the study, which, in spite of 
shabby leathers, had a homely and comfortable air, whereas the 
drawing-room looked bare and forbidding. At least, this was 
what Lawrence felt; he had a curiously perturbed sensation in 
bringing in Lucy to his mother, as if Norma had something to do 
with the introduction, and his manner was just sufficiently stirred 
to add a conviction to Mrs. Lawrence’s suspicions, which had been 
roused by Nelly. This gave her own a touch of nervous anxiety, 
and she looked very searchingly into Lucy’s face. The girl was 
too much taken up with thoughts of herself to be sensitive to 
this little vibration of feeling between the two others, but she 
was prepared to be pleased, and liked Mrs. Lawrence’s welcome. 
She was prettier than the mother had expected, for George Law- 
rence had not spoken of her appearance, and Nelly merely 
remarked that she was not bad-looking. But Mrs. Lawrence 
was immediately aware that if her features did not produce that 
effect of absolute beauty which sometimes seems to depend on no 
more than a hair’s breadth, her light hair, and the beauty of her 
complexion, freshened, but not reddened, by the walk, were quite 
sufficiently attractive to give substance to all that had been float- 
ing through the elder woman’s mind. 
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“Tt was very good of you to come,” she said. “It is good of 
any one to face our terrible hill, which I remember very well, 
though I have not seen it for a long time. It is a great bar 
between us and the world.” 

“Tt is delightfully original!” said Lucy brightly, “and at last 
I feel that I have been shown a real Devonshire village. Part of 
one, that is, for Mr. Lawrence has promised to introduce me 
presently to a great deal more.” 

Lawrence at this moment was talking to Mrs. Russell, and his 
mother drew her chair a little nearer to the girl. 

“Tam very pleased to see you,” she said earnestly, “ because 
George has spoken more than once of his stay at Dover, and of 
his friends there, and I am always glad when he finds pleasure in 
his own country. He is terribly given to love of roving, which 
is a great snare to a young man.” 

“ Ah, I dare say it is,” returned Lucy in a sympathetic manner, 
not because she thought so, but because she disliked disagreeing 
with any one. “But now that you have him, you will not let him 
run away very soon.” 

“You must not think we wish to tie him down here. I know 
that is not to be desired. Only I begrudge all that time spent in 
travelling, which seems to do no good to any one.” 

“ When next he shows signs of breaking away, you must let us 
know, and we will entrap him at Dover,” Lucy answered gaily. 

“Had you met George before ?” 

“My sister-in-law, Mrs. Winyeatt, is an old friend, you know. 
He was with them in Rome when her husband died.” 

The mother did not know, but did not say so; she was always 
a little jealous of others being better acquainted with the doings 
of those she loved than she was herself. At this point the rector 
came in and sat down by Lucy. 

“JT thought I heard the children,” he said, looking round. 

“Yes, poor little things, I brought them,” put in Mrs. Russell ; 
“and that kind Major Macarthy has taken them off to the Creek.” 

Mrs. Lawrence could not resist a foreboding—‘ I hope he will 
not let them tumble in.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” said the rector. “Tim is as safe as an old 
nurse. Don’t you be frightened, Mrs. Russell; don’t you be 
frightened.” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Russell, recovering herself obediently. 
“T always feel quite at ease with Major Macarthy.” 

Mrs. Lawrence shrugged her shoulders, but her son came over 
to Lucy. 


“Tf you cared to begin the great work of exploring now,” he 
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said, “ we might satisfy Mrs. Russell, and come back to tea in tle 
garden. That’s what you propose, mother, isn’t it?” 

There was nothing which Lucy would not have found agreeable ; 
she was quite aware that Mrs. Lawrence looked at her with 
interest, and since the most ingenious vanity could hardly have 
supposed that interest to proceed from anything purely personal, 
she was able to argue with truth that it originated in the mother’s 
anxiety to learn something of the girl for whom her son cared. 

So the four set forth with the purpose of showing Miss 
Winyeatt more thatched cottages, and flowers, and distant views 
of the winding river and the far-off moor: and Mrs. Lawrence, 
resting her chin in the palm of her hand, and supporting her 
elbow by the other hand, walked thoughtfully up and down the 
room. She had not forgotten her son’s acknowledgment that 
there was a woman whom he desired to make his wife, and who 
—she had gathered—did not return his feelings ; and she did not 
dream of supposing Lucy to be that woman, because it appeared 
to her very evident that the girl liked him, and had come into 
the neighbourhood for the very purpose of being near him. But, 
though she lived out of the world, she had gathered enough from 
books, or from that instinct of women which is, probably, 
hereditary, to know that hearts are very often caught on the 
rebound. She put down George’s present frame of feeling— 
which, it will be seen, she took for granted on but slender 
evidence—as springing out of this law of nature, and having 
quickly satisfied herself as to the thing itself, and the steps 
which led up to it, she spent a good deal more time upon the 
question of Lucy’s worthiness. It would have been impossible to 
have satisfied her wholly, but that is not an unusual drawback 
with mothers of only sons, and she confessed that the girl was 
pretty-looking, and had pleasant manners. Nor was there any 
touch of sordid meanness in her wish that she might bring with 
her a fortune, for since George’s generosity to his father, she had 
earnestly desired that he might in some way be compensated, and 
the only way which ever presented itself to her mind was for him 
to marry. Here was a girl, pretty, attractive, sensible—if only 
to these qualities she added a moderate fortune, Mrs. Lawrence 
felt that she should be thankfully taken to their hearts. 

When they all came back, tea was spread upon the lawn, with 
a little more nicety and finish than was common at the rectory. 
The party had visited the stables on their way back, and 
brought with then Toby, now sufficiently recovered to endure 
a little rough petting from the children. Mrs. Russell was more 
impressed than ever with the delightfulness of Major Macarthy, 
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and the promptitude with which he had rescued Lionel from 
various dangers; she poured out her admiration with effusion 
to Mrs. Lawrence, who listened coldly. 

“Yes,” she said at last, “he is very much of a boy himself. 
Tell me, have you known Miss Winyeatt long?” 

“Oh, for a great many years. We lost sight of each other for a 
good while,” said Mrs. Russell, with a sigh which might be taken 
as a tribute to her marriage or to any other of her many trials, 
“and I was so pleased the other day to get the nicest letter from 
her! I asked her to come to me at once.” 

“And has she a father and mother?” asked Mrs. Lawrence, 
not without shame at her own innocent duplicity. 

‘No, indeed, poor dear! She lives with a sister-in-law. She 
is very well off”—Mrs. Russell sighed again—“ but it seems 
rather forlorn, and I should be very glad to hear she was likely 
to have a home of her own.” 

“‘QOh, there is time enough for all that,” said Mrs. Lawrence, 
hastily plunging yet farther into the meshes of deceit, for in that 
short moment she had seen Lucy married and paying her first 
visit to the rectory. She exerted herself as her son had not seen 
her exert herself before, and was inwardly vexed by Nelly’s 
indifference, promising herself to take her to task for it. 

But, in spite of Nelly, the little party displayed a good deal of 
gaiety. Lucy and the major were invincibly good-tempered ; the 
rector, pleased with the appreciation of his parish which had just 
been shown, leaned comfortably back in a basket-chair, one leg 
thrown over the other, feeding Toby with a biscuit, and forgetful of 
loss of income; Lionel and Pat, for the moment, had buried the 
tomahawk under the influence of brown-bread scones and Devon- 
shire cream, and George—George was perhaps the least satisfied 
of the group, but even he felt himself in a more congenial 
atmosphere than he had been favoured with of late, and did not 
fail to attribute it to Lucy. 

Before they went away, Mrs. Lawrence got hold of the girl and 
drew her on one side. 

“My dear,” she said, “do you think you could put up with old- 
fashioned people and such a retired place for a little while? 
Because, if you could, perhaps you would come and spend some 
time with us?” 

Lucy’s eyes grew large with delight. 

“Oh, Mrs. Lawrence!” 

“There are very few inducements that we can offer,” said the 
mother—hypocritically, since she had a firm conviction that the 
girl would find George’s presence quite sufficient inducement, “ but 
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it is a pretty country, and new to you; and if the weather is only 
fine, George and Nelly can drive you about to some of the places 
worth seeing. Think it over and let me know.” 

“No, I can’t waste any time in thinking; and besides, I should 
be afraid of your ‘changing your mind,” cried Lucy. “ Please let 
me say at once that I will come.” 

“Very well, then, that is settled,’ returned Mrs. Lawrence, 
well satisfied, and kissing her—an unusual action on her part; 
“you have only to write and say on what day you wish your room 
to be ready.” 

The visit had tried her a good deal, but it had pleased her more 
than anything that had happened of late. Her conclusions had 
been formed rapidly—it was not in her nature to linger long over 
them, and she had assured herself that not only was the marriage of 
her son with Lucy desirable, but that it must inevitably take place ; 
and as she was a person of active impulses, it was a satisfaction 
to her to have something to do with drawing them together. 
Incapacitated as she was for much which she would have gladly 
done, and (though she could not complain) inwardly vexed at this 
withdrawal being accepted by her family as a matter of course, 
she was the more glad when she could feel herself taking part in 
action once more, and she really enjoyed the amazement of her 
husband and daughter. 

“ Asked her to stay!” exclaimed the rector. ‘“ What on earth 
are you going to do with her, Fanny ?” 

“T do think it’s the most awful bore!” said Nelly dis- 
contentedly. 

“ Besides,” pursued the rector, with a lively sense that he now 
could take the whip hand of his wife, “ I understood that economy 
was to be the order of the day ; and it looks a little contradictory 
to have visitors here who will want all sorts of fiddle-faddles. 
Eh? However—do as you like. I’ve nothing to say against the 
girl. I shall turn her over to Tim.” 

“For pity’s sake, Mr. Lawrence, don’t thrust your brother-in- 
law upon her!” said his wife, putting out her hands as if to repel 
a disagreeable subject. Her husband suddenly looked at her 
with a little uneasy sadness. 

“ How prejudiced you women are!” he said, in an odd tone, 
unlike his usual rather loud assertions. ‘“ Poor old Tim!” 

“Well, we need not say anything about him,” said Mrs. 
Lawrence hastily. “He is your guest, and now Miss Winyeatt 
will be mine.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the rector, turning his back and going out 
of the room. Mrs. Lawrence looked after him. 
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“Your father does not seem quite himself,” she said, almost 
against her will. 

“Oh, it’s nothing!” returned Nelly. “We're both of us 
annoyed when you run down Uncle Tim—that’s all.” She was 
following, when her mother called her back. 

“T wish you would exert yourself more when people are here,” 
she said. 

“What on earth am I todo? I haven’t got any small talk.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense! I suppose you have as much as others ? 
Miss Winyeatt is a very nice girl, and you really must try to 
make her stay here pleasant. I have a particular reason for 
wishing it.” é; 

“Qh, mother, you’re an unblushing match-maker! You want 
her to marry George.” 

“She will be a very lucky girl if she does.” 

“ That’s as people think,” said the girl, lifting her eyebrows. 

“You ought to be the first to think it, considering how 
generously he has behaved to you,” said Mrs. Lawrence warmly. 
“‘ How few brothers would have acted as he has acted!” 

Nelly wriggled uneasily. “I’ve nothing to say against George,” 
she burst out at last. “I believe he’s a good fellow, though I 
don’t pretend to understand him. But as for that miserable 
hundred a year, if it’s going to be thrown in my face, I’d sooner 
pitch it into the river! I shall tell George so.” 

Mrs. Lawrence took no notice of this tirade, leaving her 
daughter to digest her remonstrances, and determined that so 
far as it rested with herself, Lucy’s visit should have neither 
difficulties nor disagreeables thrown in its way. The more she 
reflected on the matter, the more convinced she became that 
everything pointed with admirable directness to the path George 
should take. If his deepest love had been given elsewhere, it had 
not been fortunate, that much she had gathered from himself; 
most men had to go through one or more of such experiences, and 
as she had convinced herself that he had, at any rate, a certain 
degree of liking for Lucy, she was convinced that it might soon 
be nursed into something warmer, and prepared to provide the 
opportunities. She would have liked to have said something to 
her son, but—though she would not have allowed it—he was not 
an easy person to extract anything from, and she dared not 
venture far. She only said, as he lit her candle for her that 
night— 

“T like Miss Winyeatt, George.” 

“Ah, I thought you would. There’s something about her very 
pleasant,” he agreed. 
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“ And I hope you approved of my asking her to stay here ?” 

“Tm very glad, if you and my father don’t find it a bore. 
She and—Mrs. Winyeatt were thoroughly hospitable when I 
was at Dover.” 

His voice lingered for a second upon Norma’s name, but his 
mother was too much preoccupied with her own idea to perceive it. 
She repeated— 

“No, I like her; I am sure we shall all enjoy her visit,” and 
then, as he said no more, went slowly upstairs, stopping on the 
first landing to regain her breath. 


Cuapter XVI. 
“Sick children fret their mothers’ hearts to shreds.”—Jean Ingelow. 


Visir and invitation were duly chronicled, duly and enthusiastic- 
ally, in Lucy’s letter—this time to Janet Somerville. Janet was 
in that condition of radiant happiness which, when it falls to 
amiable people, causes them to long that it should be extended to 
all they care about. She gave the letter, with a little laugh, to 
Isabel when she came in, and watched her read it. 

“Well?” she said eagerly as her sister laid it down. 

“Oh, well,” repeated Isabel discontentedly, “Lucy is always 
lucky! Isuppose she intends to marry Mr. Lawrence, and that 
all those hints she gave meant something. I think she might 
have been very well content here.” 

“T don’t know,” returned the experienced Janet; “ of course 
life with Mrs. Winyeatt must be perfectly charming, but you 
don’t know—oh, Isabel, I do so wish you were as happy as I am! 
Often when I think about it, I feel so dreadfully selfish and wicked 
not to be able to share it with you!” 

There was a gleam of tears in her eyes as she said this, so that 
Isabel was touched, though she made haste to repudiate the idea 
that Mr. Rose would have done for her. 

“You couldn’t be selfish, Janet,” she said, giving her sister a 
quick kiss, “and don’t be a little goose and distress yourself. I’m 
not like you. I couldn’t have engaged myself—to Mr. Rose,” she 
was going to say, but changed it into “for such a long waiting. 
I haven’t the patience.” 

““No—o,” said Janet doubtfully, “I suppose not. You must 
meet some one very handsome, very rich—only he must be as 
good as Walter, or I sha’n’t give my consent—and then you must 
be married at once, as I dare say Lucy will be. I said so to Mrs. 
Winyeatt.” 
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“And what did she say?” asked Isabel curiously. “TI don’t 
know that you ought to say that sort of thing, Janet.” 

“Oh, I can’t help it with her! She’s so dear, I’m obliged to 
tell her whatever is in my mind. But she didn’t let me go on. 
She said she didn’t think it fair on Lucy to discuss possibilities 
which she has not talked about herself.” 

“Lucy would not mind our discussing them, if that were all,” 
said the more astute Isabel. “I think she likes it.” 

“She’s nice, but she isn’t to be compared with my dear Mrs. 
Winyeatt!” cried Janet enthusiastically. 

“Oh, if you once begin about Mrs, Winyeatt!” 

“Well, Isabel, you know she’s perfectly lovely. There’s no one 
like her.” 

Isabel was wandering about the room, touching this, that, and 
the other restlessly. She was a dark handsome girl, with a little 
pucker on her forehead, caused by a trick she had of frowning 
when she laughed. 

“T know one thing,” she said presently; “I wish we were as 
rich as Mrs. Winyeatt. I get fretted to death with this perpetual 
worrying and fussing over every penny. It is so hard on us to 
suffer as we do for Mervyn’s extravagance. And he does not feel 
it half so much, for he has a periodical row, and gets it over; 
whereas I have the same fuss and scoldings over and over again, 
every week when the bills come in.” 

“Poor father! He has the worst of it, after all!” said Janet 
softly. 

“ Well,” sighed the elder girl, “I can’t understand how, with 
your eyes open, you can choose the same sort of thing to go on all 
your life. I do hope to get out of it some day, I’m sure I should 
go mad if I didn’t; but you’re content to marry Walter Rose, who 
never can have more than twopence-halfpenny a year. Do you 
ever consider how you will have to scrape?” 

Janet smiled and sighed. 

“TI daren’t think too much about it, because it seems such 
happiness. I don’t deserve anything so good. Oh, Isabel, you 
don’t know Walter!” 

The other girl opened her mouth to speak, and closed it again. 
Then she sat down at the piano, and said to a running accompani- 
ment, “It’s your own business ; don’t be afraid of my interfering. 
Are you going to stay on here? I’m not sorry you should, 
because of course you have wanted some extra things, and how I 
should have got them out of the house allowance, I don’t know.” 
She added bitterly—*“ Being ill is a luxury which should be 
confined to the rich.” 
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“Qh, Isabel,” cried Janet, with tears in her eyes, “it does 
seem hard that I should have all the good things.” 

“T’m not envious, I assure you,” said her sister, with quick 
repudiation of Mr. Rose. “Don’t think I begrudge you anything, 
not even your broken arm. But shall you stay ?” 

“Tf you really don’t want me. Miss Ellison has gone home, 
and Mrs. Winyeatt pretends that she will be very lonely if I 
leave her. Of course, that is all her kindness.” 

Isabel assured her again that she had better remain where she 
was, As she was going out of the room, she looked back to 
say— 

“Let me know if you hear anything more about Lucy. I 
sha’n’t get that new dress I was talking about if there’s any 
chance of my having to be bridesmaid.” 

Soon after luncheon Mrs. Winyeatt came into the drawing- 
room and joined Janet, who was standing on the balcony. The 
sea was unusually still, a beautiful even greyness spread over sky 
and water, broken only by one short, sharp, dazzling line of 
white just below the horizon. A heavy collier with grimy sails 
was beating up to the harbour, and there was a constant roar and 
scrape of waves breaking and dragging back on the shingly 
beach. Higher up, a fishing-boat was being drawn up by a 
windlass, and a crowd collecting to see the shining spoils. 
Norma stood and looked at it silently, with a troubled yearning 
in her beautiful eyes. Then she turned impulsively to Janet. 

“Such a sea as that makes one feel how small one is—makes 
one ashamed of all one’s foolish little frets and discontents! You 
don’t feel it yet, Janet; but some day you will, and then you 
will find out how good it is to sweep cobwebs away from our 
dusty selves.” 

“But the sea—the sea is so big!” said the young girl, 
shrinking. 

“One wants something big. Don’t you often feel how small 
the things are on which we set our thoughts? Then to see a 
mighty force like that, true to its laws, made to work for the 
world’s good—it seems to rest one. I don’t feel so weak when | 
see great powers at work, because they help one to realise what 
one has to fall back upon. <Aren’t you often conscious of being 
dreadfully small yourself, Janet 7” 

“Oh, I might be; but you couldn’t, dear Mrs. Winyeatt !” 

“Qh,” cried Norma impulsively, “how little you know! If 
one had a larger love, things would be so much easier; it would 
be happiness to give up one’s own will, and now—now it is very 
hard. That’s a proof in itself of how small Iam. Don’t think 
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of me in that way, Janet,” she added humbly, “think of me as 
very weak; even when what is right is quite plainly shown, I 
havyen’t the moral courage to keep to it.” 

“Dear Mrs. Winyeatt!” repeated the girl, laying her cheek 
softly against her friend’s arm, and awed by this unusual con- 
fidence. Norma was silent for a moment, then said suddenly— 

“Tam not quite happy about Agnes—she looks so heavy-eyed 
and tired. I have left her asleep in my room, and if she is not 
better when she wakes, I shall send for Mr. Kennedy.” 

This was the beginning of illness. It did not come on quickly, 
but a sort of low fever took hold of the little girl, and prostrated 
her completely. Norma was terribly anxious, too anxious, 
indeed, to be a very good nurse, so that the doctor got ina trained 
woman, and Miss Ellison was more in the house than out of it. 
But it was a bad time for them all. Janet stayed on; Norma 
said nothing, but Miss Ellison had told her she was sure her 
remaining there might be a comfort, and these two good friends 
did not spare themselves. The round of life seemed to contract 
itself into a very small circle; day by day brought much the 
same things to be done, the same watchfulness, varied only—but 
oh, how much varied !—as fear or hope got the upper hand. The 
passionate intensity of Norma’s affection, generally restrained in 
outward signs of expression, now forced itself through these 
restraints. Miss Ellison used to look at her with anxiety, and 
wonder, if what they dreaded came, how she would bear it. She 
did not fear her breaking down while there was anything to be 
done, but she did fear, very much, how it would be should Agnes 
be taken. Once, when the little girl was very ill, she went into 
Norma’s bedroom to fetch something the nurse wanted, and as 
she opened the door, having had no answer to her knocks, she 
heard a bitter cry, “ Oh, Paul, Paul, I have not neglected her!” 

Miss Ellison walked straight up to her. 

“Norma,” she said severely, “if you give way to fancies, you 
will not be of the smallest use to the child when she is getting 
well again. No one can have had better nursing so far, but you 
are the one to whom she will look by-and-by, and I hope to 
goodness you are not going to fail us then.” 

“She will not get well again,” said the mother, with a groan. 
But she rose up and let fall her hands. 

“God knows,” said Miss Ellison gravely; “you don’t, and 
you've no business to despair. Nurse wants some methylated 
spirit.” 

She had roused Norma, and she was not afraid of being mis- 
understood. But things did not improve—indeed they looked very 
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grave; every day there was a little loss of ground, a little draw- 
ing nearer to the border-land. 

Janet’s patience and unselfishness were very useful. She was 
never in the way, yet always ready for anything that was wanted, 
and the spring of happiness in her own heart made her hopeful, 
when the older woman, more used to death and to sadder things 
than death, almost gave up hope. The two were together one 
evening in the drawing-room. It had been a wet wild day, gusts 
of wind and rain rushed angrily against the house, and in the 
intervals between, the air seemed full of sound, the hoarse roar of 
the great sea. Janet had made them close the shutters early, 
and light a fire; she hoped that if Norma came in, the cheerful 
light and warmth might be pleasant to her. But Norma did not 
leave the sick-room, it was Miss Ellison who appeared instead. 
She looked very grave and very tired, and as she stood silently 
by the fire, Janet took her hand softly and smoothed it with 
ready sympathy. Miss Ellison turned and smiled. 

“What should we do without you in the house, Janet? You 
don’t know how good it is to have a background comforter, 
always ready to be fallen back upon. You are a lesson to me ; 
for though I believe nature has given me a good will, it is an 
aggressive good will, it is always poking itself to the front.” 

“ You say that,” said Janet, smiling. “But I am not quite a 
goose; I know what your good will is worth.” 

“So do I—that’s the worst of it. Janet, I am afraid things 
are as bad as they can be. I sha’n’t go home to-night.” 

“Do you mean——” began the girl, turning pale. “Oh, poor 
Mrs. Winyeatt! ” 

“Yes, it will be very hard for her.” 

“Her only child! Oh, how can she bear it ?” 

The two were silent for some minutes. They sat staring into 
the fire, while outside the wind shook the windows. Then Miss 
Ellison put the question, “Did you see Lucy’s letter this after- 
noon ?” 

“ Yes,” Janet answered. 

“ And what did she say ?” 

“She was dreadfully sorry, of course. Perhaps—I don’t know 
—perhaps she doesn’t quite understand how very bad it is!” 

‘Does she speak of coming back ? ” 

“ Yes, she said she had thought of it, and had more than half 
a mind to come, but then she reflected that it would be only 
selfishness, for the house had enough people in it already, and 
she might be in the way. I am afraid it is my being here which 
has kept her away.” 
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“Oh no, my dear,” said Miss Ellison, with a smile, “it is her 
being there. By the way, where is she?” 

“She was just going to stay with Mr. Lawrence’s father and 
mother.” 

“Ah!” 

“T am very sorry,” said Janet heartily ; “it would have been 
so charming for her to be there under any other circumstances, 
and now it must all be spoilt by her anxiety!” 

“We will hope that she does not, as you say, quite under- 
stand,” said Miss Ellison dryly. “But I don’t know why we 
should be particularly prodigal of our sympathy over this second 
visit? What should have made it so delightful ?” 

Janet smiled. 

“ Now you are pretending. You know as well as I do, that we 
all thought that Mr. Lawrence liked Lucy.” 

“No, I don’t, indeed. Who are ‘we all’? You and Isabel?” 

“And you, and Mrs. Winyeatt, and——” she checked herself. 

“Oh, you young imaginations, how cheerfully you start on a 
career! I don’t believe Mrs. Winyeatt thinks it, and I am sure 
I don’t. As for your mysterious ‘and,’ whoever that may be, 
advise her not to build upon such insecure foundations.” 

She spoke with energy. The girl looked blankly at her and 
then laughed. 

“Miss Ellison, but—I don’t want to be rude, but—indeed—I 
don’t think you can quite know.” 

“And you think your ‘and’ does. No, my dear, trust me, she 
doesn’t.” 

“Then I am very sorry,” said Janet very gravely, “ and—and I 
almost wish that Lucy would come home. I shall tell her not to 
think about the house being full, because, of course, I could leave 
directly she came, and her being here would be a comfort to Mrs. 
Winyeatt.” 

Miss Ellison took no notice of this remark. She lent forward 
to poke the fire, and said incidentally— 

“T don’t feel very kindly towards Mr. Lawrence. After all the 
hospitality that was shown him, and considering his old acquaint- 
anceship, he should have given some sign of sympathy in this 
trouble.” 

“Lucy said that he seemed very sorry,” replied the girl 
eagerly. 

“ But he sent no message ?” 

“No, there was no message.” 

“Then I am disappointed in him. It is heartless. Though 
perhaps if Lucy does not realise it thoroughly, she does not allow 
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her friends to do so either. I shall put it down to that; I shall 
not give up Mr. Lawrence yet. How it rains! Now I shall try 
to get Norma out of the room. My only chance of doing it was 
to come away first myself.” 

But Norma would not leave the little girl. To all Miss Ellison’s 
arguments and entreaties she answered by a mute gesture of 
refusal. Sometimes Miss Ellison, sometimes the nurse dozed off, 
but the mother always sat there alert, watchful, her yearning eyes 
fixed on the little cropped head that moved restlessly upon the 
pillows, now and then murmuring some tender soothing word, 
then silent, silent as death itself, silent with an almost sickening 

-longing for the sleep which was such a little common thing, yet 
which now seemed almost the greatest thing in all the world, the 
sleep which a king’s ransom could not buy, the sleep which, alas! 
did not come. When the light of morning crept into the room 
how she hated it!—because night was the time when people slept, 
and this intruding daylight was here to thrust it out, and allow 
them all to look pitifully at her, because the child had not slept, and 
was therefore, they would say, worse. For this cause she dreaded 
the doctor’s coming at one moment, and the next longed for it, 
torn by the hope that he might bring help, and the fear that he 
might rob her of her last shred of hope. 

When he came, she would not ask him, she dared not, and he did 
not at once give his opinion. When at last he did, it was not 
worse, it was even, so she persuaded herself, guardedly better; no 
loss of strength, in spite of the restless night; a little improve- 
ment as to temperature. And, indeed, from this time Agnes began 
to mend; by slow degrees at first, then with the quick return of 
vital power which in a child often amazes us, and the mother’s 
happiness was very good to see, for it seemed as if she could not be 
thankful enough, and her thankfulness took in those who had 
shared her trouble. She was like a girl again. Agnes, one day, 
propped in a great arm-chair, looked at her in wonder. 

“TI don’t think your eyes used to be so bright, mother,” she 
said dreamily at last. 

“T am sure they weren’t,” said Norma, kissing her. 

“ What makes them so?” 

“ Being glad,” her mother answered. And, indeed, there was 
good ground for the little girl’s observation. 

But, before this, one day Norma was walking back with Miss 
Ellison to her house. The day was fine, but there was a high 
wind which drove clouds of foam over the little jetties running 
out here and there for the use of fishermen, and grey gulls were 
flying with wild cries about the white cliffs. 
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“ And Lucy is at the Lawrences?” Miss Ellison was saying. 

“Yes, Mary!” 

“Well?” 

“T want you to put out of your head all that foolish talk you 
and I had at Calais. I have seen very clearly of late that it was 
both foolish and based upon an altogether mistaken idea, and I am 
very much ashamed that I should ever have—have let you imagine 
more than existed.” 

“Qh!” returned Miss Ellison. “But let me understand. 
What has given you this clearness of vision ?” 

“A return of common sense, I suppose,” Norma replied im- 
patiently. ‘No, I believe that when I came face to face with a 
great reality, imaginary feelings dropped off.” 

“ Norma, I don’t think real love should be called imaginary.” 

“This could not have been real.” 

“Do you say that because he has made no sign of life in all 
this trouble ?” 

“Neither now nor before. He left Dover without leaving so 
much as a word of farewell—that was too abrupt. And now—I 
thought at least he cared a little for Agnes!” 

“Perhaps you never received the word,” suggested the older 
woman slowly. 

“Mary!” In the heat of her indignation, Norma stood still. 
“When you say things like that I wonder how we can ever be 
friends! Lucy has her faults, but she is not false.” 

“Did I mention her name?” asked Miss Ellison meekly. 
“Well, no doubt it is as you say. Mr. Lawrence is the one to 
blame ”—she glanced at Norma ; but Norma was looking straight 
before her—“ and I am glad that you have not allowed it to 
trouble you.” 

“T ought not perhaps to let you suppose that,” said Norma in 
a very low voice, “for I do think about it more than I should. 
But I have learnt a lesson, and in that time when Agnes was so 
ill, I thought I had learnt it thoroughly. Since then, it has 
come back a little, but—give me time, Mary,” she added hastily. 

‘You are the most honest-hearted woman I know,” commented 
Miss Ellison inwardly. All that she said aloud was—* Well, 
don’t let your anxiety to learn lessons make you either morbid or 
unjust. Is Lucy enjoying herself very much ?” 

Very much, She likes the Lawrences, and does not talk of 
coming away.” 

Miss Ellison stopped to look down at a sheet of tumbling 
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they will make haste about it. It is another proof, if I ever 
needed one,” she said, “that people do get what they set their 
minds upon in this world, provided——” 

“ What ?” 

“Oh, there is no use in my telling you; you would only be 
angry with me.’ 

To this Mrs. Winyeatt made no answer, but she said presently 
— Lucy would be a very good wife. I have never succeeded in 
making her feel quite at home here, and she has no exact 
responsibility, but, thrown on herself, and with others dependent 
upon her—you would see!” 

“ Well, Iam not yet persuaded that Mr. Lawrence is to be the 
worker of this metamorphosis. If he is—he is welcome to it!” 

She was, however, more uneasy and annoyed than she allowed 
herself to show, for she had always hoped that Norma would 
marry again, and this was the first time that she had ever 
ventured to think it possible. Moreover, she was sure that 
Lawrence would have been the right husband ; his was a strong, 
sensible, cheerful yet sympathetic nature—the qualities do not 
always go together, but where they do they make an excellent 
whole—he would be able to appreciate Norma’s noble character, 
and at the same time to check the over-sensitive and morbid 
tendencies which now and then troubled the friend to whom they 
were completely alien. ‘To say the truth, she considered Norma’s 
scruples about Lucy, and the idea which doubtless possessed her 
that she owed some atonement to Paul’s sister, both high-flown 
and absurd, but she loved her for and through all, and longed that 
a richer earthly happiness might be hers. Hitherto, she had 
been confident that Mr. Lawrence would not suffer himself to be 
drawn aside, but her faith in man was at no time so strong as to 
be invulnerable, and Lucy absent, presented stronger fascinating 
possibilities than Lucy present, and, it must be owned, at times 
exasperating. 








